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2 THE OCCIDENT 


INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 
Streets. It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

It is an accredited school to the universities. For further information 
address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL CouRSEs include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 
and Type-writing. 

ACADEMIC WoRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 
Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Departments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superiniendent of Instruction. 


|ALBANY COLLEGE. 
Theological Albany, Oregon. 
Sem i i a ry Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Norinal Edu- 


cation under most favorable circumstances. 


San Anselmo, Cal. The Faculty is composed of scholatly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- | lighted. heated and ventilated. 

ber 2ist, 1898. For catalogues aud information| There are Two College Courses — the 

address Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, College training equal tu the best. 


Write to the President, 
San Anselmo, Cal. WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


PORTLAN D—® 
®—ACADEMY. 


rm nesd Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 

First Te Begins Wedne ay» courses: Classical, Literary and Scien- 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. tific. 

THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- 
~hristian homes ready for boarding stu- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


dent, 
For particulars address REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


PURTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. | 827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


| The Oldest 


Scho! fo Gls onthe Pct 


| Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
| Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour's 
| ride from San Francisco. Board and 
| Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
3180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
‘Mills College P. O., Alameda Co,, Cal, 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


| MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially f r Stauford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year - - $400 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - $100 
Write for catalogue to 


MIS>s ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3 p.M., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M., 
Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


PIPE ORGANS 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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Occident 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A.., 


REV. E. WoODWARD BRowN, 
Edi' or. Associate Editor. 


JOHN M. ForsyTa, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Our Point of Wiew. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Work asDriver It is a common fallacy that hard 

or as Driven. Work kills men. Probably not 
one man in ten thousand dies from too much 
vork alone. If one rests well and digests well 
and does not worry, he can do an immense 
amount of work and not suffer therefrom. It is 
when men have no plan of work anddo not know 
how to hold a handful of ribbons and drive, that 
they begin to worry because work is driving them, 
instead of the reverse, which is the true plan. 
Plan your work, then work your plan. 


Some men go half-mad because 
they have a plan of work which 
is at times upset by interruptions. They fret 
and fume and things get mixed. We should 
take interruptions coolly, and experience will 
teach us how to reduce them to a minimum and 
even to get good out of them. 


In an Oregon newspaper we read 
some very plain words about an 
evil for which there is no possible excuse. For 
weeks at Camp Merritt the vilest of abandoned 
characters had free access to the tents of the men 
in many of the regiments, and as a result the 
word measles in many cases is but a cover for 
the loathsome results of vice. Official investiga- 
tion is threatened. Fathers and mothers had 
reason to expect some protection to their sons 
lent for a season to the Government. A visit to 
Camp Barrett at Oakland proved that great cau- 
tion was there exercised as to admitting visitors. 


We wonder whether our people 
ever realize the strain upon a 
pastor’s sympathies in the conduct of burial 
services. Recently, on a Monday, the editor 


Interruptions. 


A Justifiable 
Complaint. 


The Pastor’s 
Sympathies. 


buried an elder, a warm personal friend; he felt 


that his place was among the mourners. Tues- 
day he officiated where a young man was bur- 
ied, who fell from a ship and was drowned, and 
hundreds felt bitter grief that a loved companion 
was no more. Wednesday, a young lady whom 
he joined in marriage, five years ago, was tear- 
fully laid to her rest amid the scenes of her 
former home. Such duties oppress the heart of 
the pastor, and this accounts for the seeming ex- 
cess of a jovial spirit sometimes observed, when 
ministers get together. It is a reaction. Pent- 
up nature breaks out at intervals. Only funerals, 
and he would in time go mad. 


Man has risible muscles. God 
made him to laugh. But recrea- 
tion should not be occupation. It is a wise man 
who knows where to draw the line. Pleasure is 
found in more than one spring. Which is your 
favorite? We can tell by the taste left in our 
mouths whether we are at the right fountain. 


We shall look forward with in- 

terest to see how far the new 
ferry boat about to be put on the Oakland route 
represents the recent advance in steamboat con- 
struction. New York harbor is now plowed by 
moving palaces of skill and beauty, as the 
Bremen and others, having a longitudinal shaft 
with propellers fore and aft, flush cabins, double 
decks, tile floors, lincrusta-walton ceilings, etc. 


ad 


Who will start a_ restaurant 
where a good thick steak about 
sixteen square inches (board 
measure), say 4x4, can be sold to one man 
eater? Why must we invite all ‘‘our sisters, 
our cousins and our aunts’’ to lunch with us, so 
as to get our money’s worth, by being compelled 
to buy a steak a foot square, costing three quar- 
ters of a dollar ? 


The [latter 
of Amusements. 


The Berkeley: 


A Reform 
Needed. 
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Zritforial. 
The Weekly Grist. 


Few persons not connected with the press 
have an adequate idea of the number of heads, 
hearts and hands which are taxed to produce a 
single issue of anewspaper. Take the OCCIDENT 
for example. To begin with, how many good 
ladies are called upon to furnish material and to 
prepare for publication the three missionary con- 
tributions which appear weekly. The expert 
who expounds the Sunday-school lesson has a 
large task to perform every seven days; so with 
the writer of the Christian Endeavor topics. The 
preparation of the household and children’s de- 
partments calls for a gifted pen, scissors and 
good taste on the part of another. Various 
men and woman selected for their special fitness 
write up book reviews and magazine notes. The 
arranging and condensation of church news is 
no small duty, performed by one carefully trained 
in such work, and the advertisements are secured 
and located by another. 

The OcCcIDENT is favored with a staff of most 
competent special contributors. For Washing- 
ton, Rev. A. L. Hutchison, D. D., pastor of 
the First church of Seattle, begins with this is- 
sue a series of sprightly, readable epistles. Rev. 
W. S. Holt, D.D., of Portland, takes us with 
him upon his useful tours in Oregon, while Rev. 
W. S. Young, our genial Stated Clerk of Synod, 
gives us very helpful and entertaining letters 
from Southern California, and Rev. Jas. Curry, 
D.D., of North Temescal, lets nothing good 
escape our notice on the east side of the Bay of 
San Francisco. Rev. H. N. Bevier is equally 
alert on the west side of the Bay, and weekly 
gives usa valuable report of the doings of the 
Ministerial Union, and original articles at inter- 
vals. These are our regular army, while a noble 
company of volunteers, both men and women, 
laymen and clergy, pastors and professors, show 
their unselfish interest in the larger work of the 
kingdom of Christ by contributions of lasting 
value. 

We have not spoken of the work of the editor 
and his associate. The former must vsé the 
whole procession of copy from page I to 32. 
He must use the blue pencil until the length of 
an article is made to fit the place which only it 
can occupy, in justice to its neighbors. This is 
a harder task than to write original articles. He 
must weekly turn out of his own mental work- 


shop several pages, besides editing excerpts 
from the numerous and valuable exchanges. The 
associate editor is a busy bee, seeking honey 
from many flowers and presenting it carefully 
stored. The business manager is the ‘‘Central’’ 
who connects private wires and adjusts the thou- 
sand and one details which need attention with 
the issue of each paper. All this goes on upon 
our side of the line. Could we lift the curtain 
and see the capable and courteous foreman 
at the printing office, the lightning-surpassing 
compositors, all of whom have received the ‘“‘sec- 
ond blessing,” or they would not handle some of 
the wretched penmanship often submitted to 
them, and the other workers in this department, 
we should convince our readers that many 
cooks are busied in preparing the feast set be- 
fore them. 

There is a business side of the newspaper not 
yet referred to, the care of subscriptions, finances, 
purchases and the proof-reading and correspond- 
ence, which add to the labor involved. But when 
brethren are sweet-tempered, write plainly, con- 
dense woefully and furnish just enough taffy for the 
editors 40 keep them sweet, and when the latter hear, 
like Tetzel, money singling in the little box (not 
from indulgences, but from new subscriptions 
and renewals), the charm of conducting a re- 
ligious newspaper is beyond description. 

Good friends, kindly ruminate upon the above 
recited facts; and if you feel any reciprocal mo- 
tion, let nature have right of way. Join our list 
of contributors and, like the early disciples who 
went out by twos, let your postal or express 
orders go out from your homes and the homes 
of your parishioners, to the Donohoe Building, 
by twos also; and withal do not forget to pray 
that the Lord shall use this visitor to our homes 


for the growth and efficiency of our Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 


The Development of Sacred Music. 


There is a silent process of evolution in sacred 
song very interesting to observe. Those now in 
middle life will recall the days when books with 
the music were confined to members of the 
choir. These privileged ones spread open the 
peculiar shaped volumes, about the size of a 
school atlas cut crosswise. ‘‘The Carmina Sacra,’’ 
‘‘The Shawm,’’ the ‘‘Cythara” and others were 
spread open that the singers might see the music, 
while ‘‘Psalms and Hymns’’ and other manuals 
were used as the collection of verse. Prof. Theo. 


\ 
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Wood of the Fourth church, Albany, Edward 
Roberts of Thirteenth street, New York, and 
Nathan Smith of West Hoboken, N. J., rise in 
spirit as we write, as the exemplars of the old 
method to which we refer. From the ‘‘Songs 
for the Sanctuary’’ to ‘‘Laudes Domini’’ and 
the ‘‘Presbyterian Hymnal’’ the progress has 
been wonderful. We note how much more the 
great masters are used, and that a tendency to 
stately, dignified movementis very strong. There 
is danger lest in the love of new things we neglect 
the old and tried favorites; but if we hunt for 
them, we shall find the newer collections contain 


many old friends whose helpfulness yet strongly 
abides. 


The Coming Synods. 

Our three Pacific Synods always have exceed- 
ingly interesting sessions. This year the Synod 
of Washington meets in the pretty and bustling 
city of Spokane. That of Oregon meets at Al- 
bany, the seat of the college bearing that name, 
and it ought to give a new impetus to that 
worthy effort along Christian and scholarly lines. 
California goes to San Diego, passing by our 
growing work at Occidental College, and leav- 
ing some cheerful tokens of interest in that work 
‘‘for Christ and his church.”’ 

| 

Rev. Augustus B. Prichard, whose photograph 
is given on our first page, has taken up the work 
at the First church of Los Angeles. After a 
time spent in business, and having completed his 
studies for the ministry, he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of North River, N. Y., and became 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church of Pleasant 
Valley, Duchess county, N. Y. After a suc- 
cessful work there he went to Cumberland-street 
church, Brooklyn, out of which grew the new 
organization started in 1890 under the name of 
the Arlington-avenue church. Brother Prichard 
laid its foundation in a prayer-meeting and Sun- 
day-school, and has been with the growing en- 
terprise from the start. He is a man of spiritual 
power, from whom, under the favor of God, we 
shall expect rich blessings upon the church to 
which he now ministers. 

We have received many expressions of appre- 
ciation of the original story written for THE 
OccIDENT by Miss May Turner in our issue of 


September 14th, entitled, ‘‘Theology, Ben the 
Hoose.”’ 


Eviforial Motes. 


BY REV. R. F. MACLAREN, D.D. 


The golden wedding of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Babb, which was celebrated in San Jose on Sept. 
13th at the Second Presbyterian church, was an 
affair of more than local interest. The reception 
was in the lecture room, and at about 4 P. M. 
there were exercises in the large main auditorium 
of the church, which was crowded with friends 
from far and near. Thisservice was exceedingly 
impressive, combining joyful songs and hearty 
good cheer with solemn thanks to God, for fifty 
years of continued blessings. During all these 
years, Dr. Babb has exerted a powerful influ- 
ence all over the land through his writings, and 
has been greatly loved by all who have been so 
fortunate as to know him, on account of his kind 
and generous personality. 

Lyman Beecher, when an old man retired from 
active work, attended one night a great meeting 
at which his son, Henry Ward, made one of his 
tremendous speeches, which awakened immense 
applause. The old man used to stir up 
such enthusiasm himself, and felt hungry that 
night for a little appreciation. Leaning over to 
a gentleman who was cheering loudly, he punched 
his ribs and said, ‘‘You wouldn’t have had him 
it it hadn’t been for me!’’ Lyman Beecher, Dr. 
Babb and all truly great and good men can point to 
many things that are blessing the world that we 
would not have had if it had not been for them. 

A few years ago, if a missionary went from the 
United States to Alaska he was sent out by our 
Foreign Board. Now he goes to the same re- 
gion as a Home Missionary. The Philippines, 
Caroline Islands and the Ladrones, Cuba and 
Porto Rico are all to be Home Missionary terri- 
tory. We had better give up all vital distinction 
between Home and Foreign Missions, and learn 
that this little round world is our home, that all 
people are brethren, and that we must do good 
to all, far and near, as we have opportunity. 

An American girl recently married a popular 
young Englishman who has just been appointed 
Viceroy of India. Society circles are greatly ex- 
cited over what they consider her good fortune, 
She will practically be the Empress of India. It 
will be her duty to act on all occasions just as 
Queen Victoria would act if she were present. 
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She is, of course, having many interviews with 
the Queen, and studying all the elaborate eti- 
quette of the court. Every true Christian has 
a far more exalted position than the Viceroy of 
India or his wife. He represents Christ, and it 
is his duty to act always as Christ would act if 
He were present. He should therefore have 
many confidential interviews with his Master, and 
study carefully the etiquette of Heaven, so as to 


be able always to bear himself with right royal 
grace. 


Our Animal Friends. 


BY E, WOODWARD BROWN. 


Certainly it is for us to spare pain, to show 
mercy and help to all animals, wild or tame, to 
make them happier by our human ministries of 
comfort. Kind words and deeds, here as else- 
where, give a double blessing. There is a wide 
region for study about the extension of our ad- 
vanced and still increasing humanity, even to the 
lower worlds of being; a wide region of knowl- 
edge to be gained concerning the reflex influ- 
ences of such humane conduct and feeling upon 
our character and condition, upon the senti- 
mental and economic advantages to ourselves. 

There has been a cruel and wanton destruction 
of the subhuman by the human world. But why 
should we go on slaying every living species but 
our own; why annihilate bird and beast that 
beautify and make interesting the earth? So 
universal has become the persecution that our 
wild birds and animals are passing. Let us 
rather than destroy them, destroy this hunting 
and savage instinct and survival in ourselves, and 
replace it by a world-wide benevolence. Our 
sympathy should take in the whole world of be- 
ing. There should be kindly sentiment toward 
those who feel much, even if they think little. 
Human laws and societies can do something to 
make the world nobler here. Pulpit and press 
can do something; teacher and parent can do 
something. Every boy and girl can do some- 
thing. A retired army officer writes: ‘‘The 
great work of humane education should be a car- 
dinal object of the state, the church, society and 
the family.’’ We shall join the friends of our 
dumb animals, and through incident, anecdote 
and other statement try to educate the coming 
generation to give ‘‘justice and mercy’’ to every 
living creature. It certainly is a sacred work, 
and to go on in the name of Christ. 


Ministerial Union. 


Dr. Joseph C. Eastman of Berkeley, Cal., 
read an interesting paper on the ‘‘Minister in 
the Sick Room’’ before the Ministerial Union 
Monday, Sept. 26, 1898. The view point was 
that of the Christian physician, and it gave an 
especial value to the paper. A rather startling 


statement was made in one of the opening pages, 
that in a practice of over thirty-five years he had 
not more than four or five times found a minis- 
ter in the sick room. He did not intend to im- 
ply that ministers had not oftener called upon his 
patients, but that was his actual experience. - The 
paper was a thoughtful and clear presentation of 
the great value of such work on the part of the 
minister. He referred to an opinion often ex- 
presssd that some physicians discourage such 
calls upon their patients, and believed it to be 
erroneous. In his view, the difficulty ministers 
sometimes find in getting to the homes of the 
sick is oftener on the part of the family than the 
physician. He urged the use of a wise and 
sanctified judgment in reference to the length of 
the calls, and the character of the conversation, 
but strongly pled for more of them than in his 
opinion were usually made. He counseled great 
caution in seeking for access to the bedside of 
the dying unless requested, as such moments 
are better left to the family and nearest friends. 
Caution was also commended in calls upon those 
afflicted with nervous diseases or brain troubles, 
and in case of contagion, he advised a prudent 
use of disinfectants and walks in the open air 
afterward. As to the danger a minister may 
be subject to in such cases, the remark was made 
that a minister is in no greater danger than the 
physician. Dr. Alexander will read the paper at 
next week’s meeting. 


On Friday, September 16th, a reception was 
tendered a party of outgoing missionaries at 
‘‘920’’ by the ladies of the Occidental Board. 
Rev. and Mrs. Garritt were returning to their 
work in Hangchow, China. Rev. and Mrs. 
Campbell were going to Hainan for the first time; 
Dr. and Mrs. Swartz, to Siam to engage in the 
work begun by Dr. Sturge of the Japanese mis- 
sion in this city. Dr. and Mrs. John Inglis 
were en route for Peking, to succeed Dr. and 
Mrs. Coltman, resigned. Miss Grace Glenn and 
Miss Ida Luther were going to Japan. The party 
sailed on the steamer Coftic on the Saturday fol- 
lowing. [San Francisco Correspondence. | 


Representatives of the Christian Commission 
in Manila. 

Mr. Frank A. Jackson, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and Mr. Chas. A. Glunz, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Oakland As- 
sociation, representatives of the Army and Navy 
Christian Commission, according to latest ad- 
vices have arrived in Manila and have established 
the work there, and expect to organize the work 
in every regiment. They have the hearty en- 
dorsement and practical co-operation, as far as 
practicable, of the Commanding General and 
Admiral Dewey. During the battle in the cap- 
ture of Manila these two young men were with 
the hospital corps and did valuable service. 
They are made of the stuff that will keep in touch 
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with the boys, whatever the circumstances or 
conditions may be. 


Educational Opportunities For Young Mea. 


From our knowledge of the excellent work 
done by the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
we are pleased to give this notice of its coming 
winter's work. We heartily commend it to 
young men. 


Excellent opportunities for young men to ob- 
tain a business education will be afforded this 
season at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building, Mason and Ellis streets. In addi- 
tion to the many other attractions and facilities 
for self-improvement there will be evening edu- 
cational classes every night in the week except 
Sunday, beginning October Ist, and continuing 
until April rst, under International auspices. 
The classes will be in the tollowing studies: 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mathematics, 
book-keeping, mechanical and free hand draw- 
ing, German, Spanish, elocution, shorthand 
and typewriting. These educational advantages 
are included in the membership privileges. In 
addition to this the university extension course, 
gymnasium instruction, physical culture, instruc- 
tion in swimming, literary society and the many 
other advantages offered young men by the in- 
stitution. All class work begins the first of 
October. Young men are earnestly invited to 
become members of the Association. A very 
fine illustrated catalogue has just been issued 
which will be given free to any young man apply 
ing at the office or will be mailed to those send- 
ing their names and addresses to the Association. 


Visiting Among the Indians. 
BY REV. JOHN M. PAMMENT. 


In previous communications your readers have 
been informed of the Indian work carried on in 
the Presbytery of Olympia of which the writer 
has had charge during the past six years. In 
this I wish to speak only of some special visiting 
during August and September amongst Indians 
not regularly reached by me at other times of 
the year. 

The two months referred to above are the 
most difficult in the whole year in this work by 
reason of the scattering out of the Indians far 
and wide. Fishing, berrying, hop-picking, and 
an inborn love of wandering takes these people 
in every direction at this season, and to reach 
them one has to follow where they go. In two 
of the three Indian churches the services during 
these two months were necessarily abandoned. 
At the Puyallup Indian church, which is the 
largest, there were enough of the elders and 
members remaining at home to conduct service 
each Sabbath in August, and part of September. 

Leaving Tacoma early in August, and taking 
a small tent so as to be quite free to camp where- 
ever night overtook me, I spent the first Sab- 


bath with the Nesqually Indian church, before 
proceeding to places farther off. It was a good 
day. Although some of the members were 
away, there were a few at home, and these with 
some Warm Spring Indians who had come to 
visit, we met for worship and preaching in the 
church, afterward repairing to the nearest Indian 
house where we concluded the day by partaking 
of a simple repast and keeping a kind of family 
meeting during the latter part of the day. 

Our next halt was at South Bay, and from 
thence into Olympia and on to Mud Bay where 
the Indians are found living for a great distance 
along the shores of Puget Sound, which at this 
place reaches far inland. The work here was 
visiting from house to house, or camp, or wher- 
ever they were found. I had with me a good 
supply of small picture Scripture cards, as well as 
the large charts used in our Sabbath-schools, 
which are a never failing source of pleasure to 
these people. The former please the children, 
the latter are first explained to the parents and 
then hung upon the wall of the house, or left for 
that purpose, and thus continue to preach by the 
color and figures upon them after I leave. One 
case may be cited as showing how much these 
charts are appreciated. In one house, after stay- 
ing with four adult Indians, telling them of the 
love of God, I unfolded my roll of charts and 
presented them with two, first explaining the 
Scripture represented by them. Before leaving, 
they expressed their thanks in two ways—one 
way by assuring me they had good minds toward 
God, and desired to know more concerning Him; 
the other, by offering me twenty-five cents to 
buy food with in prosecuting so good a work. 
This case may serve to illustrate the object of un- 
dertaking this trip; namely, visiting the Indians 
at their homes, and the spirit in which these peo- 
ple receive any effort for their good; although 
I must add it was the only case in which money 
was Offered. 

Returning from this trip a second was made to 
White River and the Muckleshoot region. Here 
I found most of the Indians away to the moun- 
tains. But someof the good seed was sown and 
kindness received. One night was spent beneath 
the hospitable roof of a white man with an Indian 
wife, and an Indian son and daughter-in-law. 
The good care which this Indian woman had re- 
ceived at the hands of her white husband had en- 
abled her to grow old and still retain some of her 
good looks which so many of the young Indian 
women lose for lack of the kindness common 
among white people. Thirty years of comforta- 
ble married life was the record they had made. 

September gathers most of these people into 
the hop gardens where they are more easily 
reached. A good many visits have been made 
standing round the hop-boxes helping them to 
pick, while explaining to them the gospel or 
helping them to a better life. Three Sabbaths 
we have held our services in a grove near by the 
gardens in which there are Indians from many 
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parts of the State. Our own Indians are also 
present, so that we have had a good attendance, 
and reached many we could not otherwise do. 
This was a kind of vacation work which has 
many advantages. 


W ishineton Letter. 


Vacation has come to aclose. The delighttul 
outings of the summer will afford delectation to 
the memory for months to come. There were 
listless days when nota leaf moved; the squir- 
rels’ chatter rang through the silent forest, and 
the occasional bird twittered softly as it busied 
itself searching for seeds in the open cone, or 
hidden among the mosses beneath the trees. 
The ‘‘murmuring sea’’ itself seemed to have 
stilled its proverbial restlessness as it lay far out 
at ebb tide—seemingly asleep. 

I should not be surprised if John entered into 
that remarkable series of visions one day as he 
sat alone upon some rocky eminence of Patmos, 
looking out across the waters toward the west. 
It was ebb tide in the A*gean sea; a perfect calm 
rested over all. The sun was sinking low in the 
west, bringing into dim outline the Cyclades, 
like living creatures, resting upon the bosom of 
the deep. Over all the quiet sea swept a flood 
of glory as it lay asleep under the sinking sun. 
Lost in meditation sat John with this scene of 
superlative grandeur lying at his feet. No won- 
der if his thought ascended upon the slanting 
beams of the sun until he saw a door opened in 
the heavens, through which he caught glimpses 
of the transcendent glories, and heard sounds 
which no eye hath looked upon, no ear ever 
heard, except in visions or by special revelation. 

I think this Puget Sound—this wonderful in- 
land sea—is not so very unlike that great archi- 
pelago among which nestled the lonely Isle of 
Patmos. There is this great difference, how- 
ever. Yonder the riches of nature seem to 
be lavished upon an unappreciative people, who 
are blinded to the vastness of their possibilities, 
by tyranny and superstition. Here on this beau- 
tiful and heaven-favored archipelago are thrifty 
farms with happy homes; and flourishing cities 
with growing populations, in whom life has been 
beautified and sweetened, and made free and joy- 
ous by the inspiring touch of the 

‘*Throned Son of God; with archipelagoes 
Of orbs, for silver islands of His realm.”’ 

But did time and space permit I could tell of 
cool woodland walks, of shaded retreats along 
laughing streams in which the trout are shy and 
dark, but pretty as pictures. I could tell of 
weary journeys, of hours at the oar, and of great 
kings of the speckled ichthyic tribes, who chal- 
lenged our skill with rod and reel, in stream and 
lake. All these things are stored in the memory 
now; and we turn our faces again to the busy 
walks of life, and with energies renewed take u 
the slackened threads where they dropped from 
our hands a few weeks ago. The church life of 
the world ought to be better because of the va- 


cation season. If it is not, then vacations are 
errors to be repented of, and to be avoided in the 
future. Having lived so much closer to nature 
for a few weeks, our aim ought now to be to get 
closer to nature’s Author—our God. 
Presbyterianism in Seattle and environs seems 
to be in a healthful condition and moving for- 
ward. After a slumber extending over several 
years, the church at Ross, a suburb of Seattle, 
has awakened and is now putting forth new life. 
The Baptist brethren had been occupying the 
building for some time when Rev. A. J. Canney, 
the founder of that church, returned to this com- 
munity. Naturally, he was grieved to see the 
work of former years lost—ecclesiastically. Af- 
ter a little time he canvassed the vicinage of the 
church, the result of which is a reorganized body 
with two elders, a Sunday-school of about sixty, 
an active Y. P. S. C. E., and good attendance. 
The pastors of the Westminster, the Second, 
and the Calvary churches took their vacations 
early in the season. The first visited the old 
home friends and former fields of labor in the far 
East. Thesecond represented the Presbytery of 
Puget Sound at the last meeting of the General 
Assembly. The third spent a week in Vancouver, 
B. C., in early summer. All these brethren 
have been at their posts of duty during vacation 
season. Westminster church still worships in a 
rented hall, as it has done since the time of its 
birth two and a half years ago; but the founda- 
tions of a permanent church home are expected 
to be laid within a few weeks. The Second 
church rejoices in the liquidation of its debt: 
of several years’ standing. The Alaska boom 
has sent rents skyward, in Seattle, hence many 
of those who lived ‘‘closer in’’ have gone toward 
the outskirts, and many newcomers have also 
found homes in the northern limits of the city. 
These facts have greatly increased the congrega- 
tions of the Second church, and the pastor is 
greatly encouraged. The Welsh church is do- 
ing good work, and Calvary church fills her 
niche, faithfully and patiently, doing the work 
committed to her. The First church is taking 
up the work since vacation with renewed inter- 
est, and is moving forward, notwithstanding the 
immense obstacles with which she must contend. 
Rev. Robert Boyd, pastor of the Port Town- 
send church, has removed to Sumner, Wash.., 
where he enters upon the duties of President of 
Whitworth College. Under his judicious man- 
agement we have reason to look for growth in 
the college during the ensuing year. This will 
result, provided Washington Presbyterians will 
be loyal to the church and her institutions. 
Every state needs at least one denominational 
school, to which every member of that denomi- 
nation should lend loyal support. We need 
Presbyterian ministers, teachers and elders who 
have been educated under distinctly Presbyterian 
influences. Whitworth College is the only insti- 
tution our church has in Washington. Let every 
Presbyterian support it. A. L. #7. 
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The Music of the Heart. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


True piety is the harmony of the soul with God. 
His will becomes the will of his loving and obe- 
dient child; and such a Christian finds his happi- 
ness in the chime of his own desires with what 
God bids him to do. This is the source of all 
genuine music of the heart. God’s hand is on 
every string and chord of this wonderful instru- 
ment which a loyal believer carries in his or her 
breast; it isa harp of a thousand strings, and yet 
they all respond to the same divine touch. 

An important part of all public worship is the 
service of praise. A psalm sung in the house of 
God may be only from the throat outward with- 
out the slightest particle of devotion; then it is 
mere noise. The great Apostle, in writing to 
the early Christians, tells them that they must 
not merely sing, but they must ‘‘make melody in 
their hearts to the Lord.’’ ‘his signifies the 
music of the soul; if it be religious music, it must 
come from a religious heart; it must be the 
breathing of sincere love and grateful adoration. 
The audible sound must be toned by the secret 
feelings of the inward spirit. The original word 
which Paul employed means to play on a stringed 
instrument. The most marvelous of all instru- 
ments is the harp of the human heart. Whata 
multitude of chords itcontains! What matchless 
melodies can be envoked from it! The one sure 
thing that we know about heaven is that it is the 
scene of unending praise; and perhaps a large 
part of that celestial music which John describes 
in the Apocalypse may be in the harmony of in- 
numerable souls all rejoicing before the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. 

A sinner’s heart is full of wretched discords. 
He is out of tune with God—the prey of vari- 
ous passions and conflicting desires that make 
perpetual jargon. Conversion by the Holy 
Spirit signifies a new hand touching the heart- 
strings. Rebellions against God, self-will, self- 
seekings, murmurings, unbelief, are hushed. 
The regenerated heart attuned by the Divine 
Spirit vibrates to a new and beautiful music. “He 
hath put a new song in my mouth’ really signi- 
fies a change of heart. Enmity to God has been 
taken away, and the soul has come into unison 
with God. Ido not know of any better defini- 
tion of holiness than to agree with God in all 
things. There was a new style of music issuin 
from the bigoted, bloodthirsty soul of Saul of 
Tarsus when he began to preach Christ in the 
synagogues of Damascus, and every one that 
heard him was astonished. The hand of his new 
Master was on the heart-strings, and they were 
pitched to the melodies of Redemption. When 
the First Napoleon saw that his weary troops 
were ready to give out during their tough and 
toilsome climb over the Alps, he sent word to the 
bandmasters to ‘‘change the tune,’’ and a lively 
strain from the bugles immediately put fresh life 
into their weary feet. The grace of Jesus Christ 
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changes the tune of the heart, turns enmity into 
love, selfishness into benevolence, makes daily 
life a walk with Jesus, and the hardest up-hill 
clamber becomes a step heavenward. 

Does a converted heart always keep in tune 
when left to itself? No, I fear not, from my 
Own experience, and from my observation of 
others. There would not be so much groan- 
ing and grumbling over hard lots, or so much 
backbiting among brethren, or such outbreaks 
of temper and tongue, if our hearts were al- 
ways maintaining the right pitch. Like pianos, 
they often require retuning in order to keep us 
submissive to God’s will, and responsive to 
every call of duty. When a melodeon is in the 
right condition its keys discourse music that 
gives delight, and that people can march to. I 
never ask the permission of my piano when I 
send for a man to tune it; our blessed Master 
never asks our consent when he lays his chastis- 
ing hand on our wayward, backsliding, or diso- 


bedient hearts. Let him do what seemeth him 
good. 


A heart that is in good spiritual health has a 
very large repertoire of music. It plays a won- 
derful variety of airs. Sometimes it breaks forth 
into a jubilant note—‘‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits !’’ At an- 
other time it is pitched to a minor key, and 
breathes out the lowly, tender strain of peni- 
tence; God loves to hear the sweet music of a 
contrite spirit. Seasons of sharp trial have been 
known to call forth some strains to which bright 
hours of prosperity were strangers. In the 
Black Forest of Germany an old-time baron built 
a castle with two lofty towers. From one tower 
to the other he stretched several wires, which in 
calm weather were motionless and silent. When 
the wind began to blow, the wires began to play; 
and as the wind rose into a boisterous gale, the 
old baron sat in his castle, and heard his mighty 
hurricane-harp ringing out grandly above the 
battlements ! So while the skies are clear, and 
our conditions prosperous, many emotions of a 
Christian heart are never called out. As soon 
as the winds of adversity smite the chords, the 
heart begins to utter strains of submissive faith, 
and even of sublime exultation, which never had 
been heard in the calm seasons of sunny pros- 
perity. 

God created nightingales to pour forth their 
richest melodies during the hours of darkness. 
There wasa pair of spiritual nightingales down in 
that wrétched dungeon at Philippi when Paul and 
Silas at midnight sang praises to God. Faith 
hath its songs in the night; and very welcome 
music such hearts make in the ear of heaven. 
My friend, if you cannot reach the notes of a 


nightingale, you may have the cheerful chirp of 
the cricket. 


‘“« There’s a cricket within the Christian heart, 
And a pleasant song sings he; 
Let him sing of the mercy and love of God 
That hourly fall on thee ! 
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Hearts where lowe has cast ont 


on the Rhine. no doubt. was worthy 
bemg ummortalized in poetry and song. though 


though 
we were mever there to have our poetic soul 
surred by ms charms. But we have been at 
Newport on the Paciic, the famous summer re- 
sont of Oregon _ and there we succeeded im catch- 
ing mot only mspuration for future work. but 
some glorious oes. hshes. and water and moss 
agates. In addition to these attractions there 
the stroll to the lhghthouse, where the courteous 
keeper will wind vou up the long flight of seps 
to the top. show you all the interesting things 
about his great benehcent lamp to bghten the 
dark paths of the sea. then unwind you down to 
the bottom again. There are Altar Rock. me 


the Devil's s Punch Bowl, ninety feet in di iamete 


and as many deep, where his Satanic majesty 
said to make the water boil and bubble— at high 
nde. 

ut among all the interesung places of attrac- 
tion there s none to cor ar wan the Presby- 
teran church on the hill, with its spiritual beacon 
ight for men in the dark cathe of sin: rended 
Overt by Rev. i A. Townsend, Ph D.. one of 
the most learned and godly men in Willamette 
Presbytery, providentially led there ior the 
health of his family. Yet he is so unassumin 
and modest, he never seeks a larger field better 
suited to his ability. Avery pleasant incdent 


occurred ake our stay, in which a number of 


the visitors. prompted by a desire to express 


recdation of the cordial welcome always 
eanveiyed from Dr. and Mrs. Townsend to their 
-hurch and home, and of his broad sympathies, 
und able and instructive sermons, presented 
“hem with a well filled purse. greatly to their 
surprise and the pleasure and delight of all con- 
rned. The Doctor, though thus suddenly 
ambushed. quickly rallied and gave us in reply a 
volley of ready Irish wit and wisdom that sent 
2s 2wav wishing there were more like him and 
his amiable wife. to bless the world. 

las. Oregon. 


The Mormon Problem Still Here. 


(When statehood was given to Utah, many 


-howght that the Mormon problem was solved 
necause the state constitution forbade the legaliz- 
ing of polygamy. But the astute leaders of the 
so-called “Latter-day Saints" knew what a 
hoodwink they were using. The Presbytery ot 
"tah has just issued a manifesto published in the 
Salt Lake Tribune trom which we copy extracts 


THE MANIFESTO. 
First—The Mormon church has returned to 
polics. he old habit has reasserted itself. 
The church has resumed sway. It has decided 


to govern the people in this as in all other mat- 
ters Gherents of the creed are expected to 


take coumsel’’ as of vore. The manifesto by 
«hi ch this was brou; ght about Was issued on April 


after, thus becoming a ‘‘scripture,”’ an inspired 
document, as binding on consciences as the 


=c2togue. This manitesto gives the priesthood 
€ mght to sav who of its members may aspire 
> political office, and who may not, thus making 


it clear to the voter who is to be elected and 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Second—t\|n addition to political control, ‘‘the 
church’ has determined to take control of the 
State schools. In most of the towns and villages 
of the « >ommonwealth only Mormons are elected 
to Serve as trustees and teachers in the public 
schools Non-Mormons at certain points have 
been nounted that since they cannot teach what 
parents wish their children to know (Mormon 
octrine) there is no room for them. and they 


must seek employment elsewhere. 
POLYGAMOUS LIVING. 
phrase of present-day Utah 


9 
ts that 


that the people are being urged to ‘“‘live their 
rehgion."* This would seem a desirable thin 

todo. Unfortunateiv, however, this phrase has 
an application here other than that understood 
by people unacquainted with the ‘‘mysteries of 
Mormonism.”” One ‘‘lives his religion’’ in Utah 
who has entered the ‘‘celestial order of mar- 
riage and ‘‘cohabits’’ with all his wives. Of 
such cases more than two thousand have come 
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to our notice, and this living has resulted in the 
birth of more than one thousand children since 
Statehood was granted, January 4, 1896. See 
article in the /ndependent for March 3rd last, by 
Prof. M. E. Jones. 


‘““RELIGIOUS ADULTERY.’ 
Fourti—TVhat this «‘situation’’ may be perpet- 
uated and this peculiar institution flourish, that 
ubiquitous thing known as ‘‘church influence’’ 
so affects men that those who could testify to 
this lawlessness are silent. Juries refuse to find 
indictments and officers make no arrests. 


FREE SPEECH OSTRACISED. 


Fifth—\f a person has the temerity to call 
public attention to this state of affairs, he is 
roundly denounced as ‘‘the enemy of the people,’’ 
and soon becomes aware of the unfortunate 
blunder he has made. Want of employment, 
waning business, or a sultry state of the atmos- 
phere, either or all of these three instruct him of 
his error in his use of free speech and apprise 
him that a change of locality will be convenient. 


NOT CONFINED TO UTAH. 


Sixth—Moreover, the present conditions in 
Utah are not confined to this State. There is an 
out-reaching. Mormonism is going into other 
States. The ‘‘herald’’ of Joseph Smith’s ‘‘ever- 
lasting gospel,” restored to mankind in 1830, 
are abroad. The church claims to have about 
two thousand of these missionary mendicants, 
who ‘‘travel without purse or scrip,’’ and who 
live off the bounty of the people to whom they 
go in the field. This isa great saving to the 
church. It diminishes self-denial and gives those 
in authority a better chance. 


A VEILED GOSPEL. 


Seventh—One thing more. These missionar- 
ies carry a veiled gospel. They do not say all 
they have to say in the first sermon, nor in any 
‘field’? sermon. They do not give the people 
‘‘meat’’ much less ‘‘strong meat.’’ They feed 
‘‘milk.’’ It is safer, better adapted to weak and 
sensitive stomachs. Faith, repentance, baptism 
by immersion for the forgiveness of sins by one 
having authority, and imposition of hands, are 
the stock doctrines commanded by Joseph Smith 
and his successors to be taught ‘‘to the world,”’ 
while the Adam-god, immediate revelation, in- 
fallibility of the priesthood, divinity of the Book 
of Mormon, celestial order of marriage, God as 
a polygamist, Christ the husband of three wives, 
salvation on the ground of merit, redemption for 
the dead by vicarious baptism, the duty of tithes, 
implicit obedience to the priesthood in all things, 
personal or blood atonement for the pardon of 
the unpardonable sin, and such like doctrines 
they reserve until the digestion of the new con- 
vert is improved and he can take ‘‘strong meat.’ 

‘‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’’ To ordin- 
ary mortals a less brief statement of ‘‘the present 
situation in Utah’’ appears inadequate. 

[Duly signed and attested, | 


The Methodist Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist 
church of Northern California, held at Pacific 
Grove, has closed with the usual assignment 
of ministers to their several charges. Techni- 
cally this is wholly at the discretion of the pre- 
siding Bishop. But, in fact, it is an open and 
wholly honorable secret, that in the selections of 
fields and pastors, the churches and ministers 
are consulted, and, so far as possible, followed 
in their wishes. This is not, in our judgment, 
an impairment, but an essential improvement, of 
the earlier distinct militarism of this noble church. 
The advanced democratization of our sister 
church was shown in the approval, by the vote 
afterward made unanimous, of the principle of 
equal lay representation. The minority against 
this action numbered two, of the several hundred 
voting. The Conference reports seem to 
have been generally favorable’ An_ increase 
in the missionary contributions was reported. 
The resolutions very strongly endorsed the peace 
proposal of the Czar; praise their eminent lay 
brother, President McKinley, and declare that 
‘the Church must be filled with enthusiasm to 
Christianize social institutions,’’ adding that 
‘‘until she has more fully translated Christian 
motive and conduct into terms of economic right- 
eousness, the Church cannot hope to make more 
effective appeals to the unchurched poor. Our 
small numerical progress, and the comparative 
unsuccess of our older revival methods is due in 
no small measure to this failure of the Church to 
learn the new meaning of her old truths. We, 
therefore, summon men to a truer civic patriot- 
ism, to an enthronement of Christ’s law of love 
in the supreme place in their wills, and to a more 
intelligent, persistent and passionate effort to 
make it the law of economic life.’’ The deliver- 
ance is a notable sign of the drift of thought in 
our churches. 


Climax of Strength. 


A great orator was giving directions to a class 
of young men who were to become public 
speakers. ‘‘If you want to be eloquent and sub- 
lime,’’ he said, ‘‘use small words; put both feet 
on the ground when you walk; keep close to the 
grass.’’ It is good counsel for us in the matter 
of conduct. If you want to be holy and saintly, 
do as Elisha did. Win recognition, confidence, 
and consequent opportunity to do great good, 
through the force of what men see in you as you 
pass by continually. ‘‘They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength: they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.’’ The very ardor of 
their devotion will seem almost to lift them into 
the air. That is very good; it is an element in 
renewed strength; but it is only a means to an 
end; there is something higher. ‘‘They shall 
run and not be weary.’’ They are enabled to 
go swiftly and surely in the performance of spe- 
cial duties like firemen to a fire, like soldiers on 
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a charge, like a surgeon in a case of dreadful ac- 
cident. They shall hurry to effectively meet 
these emergencies, but there is still a higher 
level of saintliness. ‘‘They shall walk and not 
faint.’’ They shall strike the ordinary every-day 
gait and walk in the service of God, and not get 
fagged out nor discouraged. This is the beauti- 
ful climax in the results of waiting upon God.—- 
Rev. Charles R. Brown. 


Changes in the Pastorate. 


A subject which comes up often for discussion 
has been well treated recently in the Southern 
Presbyterian, and its ideas will apply very largely 
to similar conditions in many of our denomina- 
tions. 


Many good men differ in their views as to the 
length of any given pastorate, some contending 
that ten years is sufficiently long for the average 
man to tell all he knows or has time to acquire. 
To this view the answer is made that our preach- 
ers are not students, hence their ‘‘mental pond,”’ 
to use Dr. Cuyler’s expression, is too shallow 
from which to gather materials for two sermons 
every week. It does not matter if the member- 
ship is small; the time required for pulpit prepar- 
ation is the same as for a larger audience, and in 
a few years most men find themselves unequal to 
the task and are willing to change. Or, it may 
be, one man gives more time to the pulpit work 
than to pastoral visiting, and at once the cry is 
raised, Our preacher doesn’t visit much, the 
church is suffering in this regard. An all-round 
man is an impossibility. So the church that 
must have a house-to-house visitor makes its 
preacher feel that as he cannot do both the visit- 
ing and preaching, he will seek another field 
where his gifts will be more appreciated, prefer- 
ring head to heel work. But, after all, sift the 
matter down. Why do so many men change so 
frequently—and echo answers, It is purely a 
matter of support. 

My church is not able to give an adequate 
living for a small family, a young unmarried 
man is indemand. Is it that they cannot or will 
not give of their liberality or penury? They dress 
well, pay store rent and house rent and all other 
absolute necessities; but the preacher is not an 
‘absolute necessity,’’ that is, the one we have, 
so I won’t give anything toward his salary this 
year. Starve him out, and he leaves as soon as 
a providential opening presents itself. But let us 
get down to the issue; why not pay your preacher? 
Oh, he is not popular with the young people, 
says one; he hits too hard, says another, and one 
of our best (?) families is offended and won’t 
come to church any more ‘‘while he is here.’’ 
Ah, that is it, then; there is opposition to the 
preacher. All because some worldly member 
may be an elder or deacon, whose spiritual life is 
so low that the sermon stirred up opposition; and 
instead of getting right with themselves and their 


Lord, they remove the one whose faithful preach- 
ing is the cause of all the trouble. And thus 
many a preacher xolens volens becomes an ec- 
clesiastical tramp, because his environments were 
not so favorable to the lengthened pastorate as 
those of some other brother, who gets credit for 
staying qualities; when perhaps had circum- 
stances been changed the shifting preacher is 
more to be pitied than condemned. 


My dear reader, whether you be an officer in 
the church or private member, if you wish to 
make the Presbyterian pastorate what it is de- 
signed to be, then remember the vows you took 
when your pastor was installed. Here they are, 
lest you have not the book convenient: 


You promised to receive the word of truth 
from his mouth with meekness and love, and to 
submit to him in the due exercise of discipline. 
You promised to keep him free from worldly 
care and avocation, and to pay him in regular 
payments a certain definite amount. Renew 
your vows to the Lord, encourge your pastor 
in his arduous labors, and we will have happier 
days together in the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 


My Father’s Bible. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF EMILIO TORRES, IN 
‘EL FARO’’ (CITY OF MEXICO), TRANS- 
' LATED BY R. W. FENN. 


I inherited it from my father. It is an old 
Bible, printed in London in 1866, and translated 
by Scio de San Miguel. Its black leather bind- 
ing is half torn off, its leaves are yellow and its 
gilt edges are lusterless. Upon the title-page is 


my father’s name in his never-to-be-forgotten 
characters. 


Upon the last page is written this, ‘‘Yet man 
is born into trouble, as the sparks fly upward’’ 
(Job v: 7). And below, ‘‘Psalms xxvi: 11.’’ 
I cannot remember when I wrote this but it must 
have been very long ago. Prompted by curios- 
ity I looked up the latter passage and the verse 
pleased me. Then I turned leaf after leaf with 
mingled feelings of love and curiosity. About 
the middle of the book I found a ribbon-marker 
that had been white but is now yellow with age. 
At this point I found the Thirty-second Psalm 
marked with a black line, and this note in the 
margin, ‘‘This Psalm was marked because the 
Bible lay open at this point upon his coffin.’’ | 
had placed the note there with eyes dimmed by 
tears and fingers trembling with grief. 


_ The Bible was one of the first which ever came 
into the State of Guerrero. It cost my father 
fifty cents. They were going to burn it and my 
father saved it. Afterwards my father and we 
others were going to be burned and it saved us. 
My father saved the book with fifty cents; the 
pace saved us with the message of the crucified 
rist. 


I gaze upon this old Bible and my heart swells 
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to think that my father, now far away, passed 
hours at a time bending over its pages and learn- 
ing the way by which he has gone. 


The Hope of Israel. 


Cheering news from the gospel work among 
Israelites: 


The Jewish Mission, of which Mr. Henry Chester 
is superintendent and Mr. John Russell vice- 
president, meets every Tuesday evening at 1133 
Mission street, San Francisco, in Cambrian Hall. 
On August 30th a sergeant of artillery with his 
wife and child were baptized by the Congrega- 
tional minister, who led the meeting that even- 
ing. Several other denominations were repre- 
sented on that occasion, a missionary of the 
Episcopal church being among the number. 
After preaching, the audience is invited to testify, 
and on Tuesday evening several Israelites took 
part, some earnestly advocating the Christian re- 
ligion, and others declaring that Christianity was 
not any better than the teachings of Moses and 
the prophets. Rev. D. Munro, and Rev. F. R. 
Farrand of Howard Presbyterian church have 
lately preached for the Mission. 


We give below a report of the work by one of 
the congregation: 


Recently a Jewish Rabbi, who for the last 
eight months has been attending the meetings, 
came to the platform and read a copy of a letter 
he had written to a friend in the East telling of 
his belief in Christ as the Messiah and Savior. 
He then said, looking to the congregation, in 
which were about thirty Jews, ‘‘The Holy Fire of 
Christ is burning on the altar of my heart, and I 
am looking up to the High Priest, the Messiah 
and Redeemer of Israel. Laugh or call me a 
fool if you please, but do not forget that I love 
you still. The Spirit of God hath made us, and 
the breath of the Almighty hath given us life. I, 
like you, have been fighting for the last seven 
months, but I have given up now to Christ, the 
Son of God.’’ On Tuesday evening, August 
30th, a Jewish family, consisting of husband, wife 
and child, who have been converted in the Mis- 
sion, were baptized. There are others who are 
inquiring the way. May God bless the work! 


A Unique Service, 

At Trinity Presbyterian church, San Francisco, 
a novel service was lately held, in which selected 
sentences from the pastor’s sermons were recited 
by the teachers and scholars of the Sunday- 
school. Brother Bostwick, the helpful assistant 
of the pastor (Rev. A. N. Carson, D. D.), had 
noted down from time to time thoughts worth 
remembering, and presented them to the school 
for the Gem Service, as it is called. We quote 
a few of the thoughts recalled and repeated by 
the school: 


‘‘Christ is more than an example to us, He is 
our sacrifice.’’ 

‘*The last act of our ascended Lord was an 
act of love.’’ 

‘‘Heaven is where He is. 
the redeemed are.”’ 

‘‘No Christian is under the dominion of sin— 
only under its influence.’’ 

‘“God uses busy people. Be yourself, and let 
the Lord use you. Exodus 4: 2-—‘What is that 
in thine hand?’ 

‘“‘The Ideal Church (Hebrews 8:5). Its char- 
acteristics are (1) A church which possesses the 
spirit of progress. (2) Belief in an open Bible. 
(3) Will seek first the glory of God. (4) Will 
be united in efforts for good, being one in Christ. 
(5) Will be social and kind. (6) Willbe growing 
—not dying. (7) Every member will be busy 
for his Master.”’ 


Heaven is where 


Must THE Rest Day Go?—‘‘Official investi- 
gations made in recent years by the German 
Government, in reply to the bitter cry of Sunday 
toilers, showed that in Prussia fifty-seven per 
cent of the factories—more than half—and sev- 
enty-seven per cent of the establishments devoted 
to trade and transportation—more than three- 
fourths—were in operation on the _ so-called 
holiday Sunday. The downward steps of the 
continental Sunday are: Holy day, holiday, 
workaday, devil’s day, despot'’s day.’’— Zhe 
Universalist Leader. 


We have sometimes thought that our divisions 
were perpetuated by a deficiency in our sense of 
humor. If our eyes were more open to see the 
peculiarities and oddities of our divisions, we 
would be less serious about them.— Church Union, 
Boston. | 


Golden-Rod. 


I know a field, a sunny field, 
But not in sunny France; 
And there is neither glint of shield 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted from the skies, 

And we, without reproof, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 

A host their plumes and banners shake 
In joust with breezes bold, 

And golden-rod’s bright champions make 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


The butterflies with brazened wings 
Are heralds for the fight, 

And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 

And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
With pomp and wealth untold, 

Summer and autumn royally meet 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


—Martha Hartford in the September St. Nicholas. 


\ 
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The Home Circle. 


Story of the Wedding-Ring. 


‘“‘The wedding-ring is made of gold of the 
purest quality, signifying how noble and durable 
is our affection,’’ writes Frank H. Vizetelly of 
‘‘The Romance of the Finger-ring’’ in the Sep- 
tember Woman’s Home Companion. ‘‘Next, in 
form the ring is round, a symbol of eternity, im- 
plying that our regard shall be without end. 
Why is this golden circlet worn on the third fin- 
ger of the left hand? Because among the ancients 
it was thought that there was a vein in that finger 
that came directly from the heart, and the cus- 
tom has survived the ages and come down to us 
from remote antiquity. But there are other 
reasons why it should be worn on this finger: 
Because being a finger least used it may be least 
subject to be worn out, and because its distinct 
purpose is that it is to be the visible, lasting token 
of asolemn covenant which must never be forgot- 
ten. It has been suggested, also, that the form, 
being round and without end, imports that mu- 
tual love shall flow from one to the other, as in 
a circle, and that continnally and forever. 

‘‘Sometimes wedding-rings were of gemel pat- 
tern, and occasionally betrothal-rings were 
broken in two, one half of which was retained by 
each party so that on the marriage-day the 
pieces may be joined. * * * According to the 
Rev. Charles Wheatley, the commentator on the 
Book of Common Prayers, the reason why a 
ring was selected as a pledge in preference to 
any other thing was because among the ancients 
rings were used as seals. With them all valuable 
goods were sealed, and all important documents 
were signed; thus the delivery of a ring became 
the sign of highest trust and closest friendship. 
Consequently, it was but natural that a ring 
should be selected to symbolize the admission of 
a wife to her husband’s counsels, and signify that 
thenceforth she shared his honor and estate. 
* * * According to Selden, the wedding-ring 
came into use among the Jews after they found 
it had been adopted by other races. Some au- 
thorities claim that it was given at one time in- 
stead of dowry. The English-speaking races 
trace the use of the plain gold band as a pledge 
of wedlock to traditionary practice of the Saxons.”’ 


We find this in an exchange, and have no doubt 
it will stir the reader’s sympathies. 

“My Darlin’ Peggy: 1 met you last night and 
you never came! I'll meet you again to-night 
whether you come or whether you stop away. 
If I’m there first, sure I'll write my name on the 
gate to tell you of it, and if it’s you that’s first, 
why rub it out darlin’, and no one will be the 
wiser. I'll never fail to be at the trystin’ place, 
Peggy, for, faith, I can’t keep away from the 
spot where you are, whether you're there or 
whether you’re not. Yourown, PADDy.’’ 


General Washington’s Courtesy. 


Martha Littlefield Phillips gives ‘‘Recollections 
of Washington and His Friends.’’ The author 
is a granddaughter of the youngest daughter of 
Gen. Nathaniel Greene, and she tells the follow- 
ing story in the words of her grandmother, con- 
cerning a visit of the latter to Washington at 
Philadelphia: ‘‘One incident which occurred 
during that visit was so comical in itself, and so 
characteristic of Washington, that I recall it for 
your entertainment. Early in a bright Decem- 
ber morning, a droll-looking old countryman 
called to see the President. In the midst of 
their interview breakfast was announced; and the 
President invited the visitor, as was his hospitable 
wont on such occasions, to a seat beside him at 
the table. The visitor drank his coffee from his 
saucer; but lest any grief should come to the 
snowy damask, he laboriously scraped the bot- 
tom of his cup on the saucer’s edge before set- 
ting it down on the table-cloth. He did it with 
such audible vigor that it attracted my attention, 
and that of several young people present, always 
on the alert for occasions of laughter. We were 
so indiscreet as to allow our amusement to be- 
come obvious. General Washington took in the 
situation, and immediately adopted his visitor’s 
method of drinking his coffee, making the scrape 
even more pronounced than the one he repro- 
duced. Our disposition to laugh was quenched 
at once.—Century Magazine. 


Idiomatic English. 

Mrs. Fremont, in a sketch of her father, Sen- 
ator Benton, tells the following story of the 
French ‘bishop at St. Louis at the time of the 
purchase of Louisiana. She says: 

It was a point of honor among the older French 
not to learn English, but the bishop decided that 
it would be better to acquire it, especially for use 
from the pulpit. 

To force himself into the familiar practice of 
the language, he secluded himself for awhile with 
the tamily of an American farmer, where he 
would hear no French. The experiment proved | 
very successful. Soon he had gained sufficient 
fluency to deliver a sermon in English. 

Senator Benton was present when it was to 
be given, and his feelings may be imagined as 
the bishop, a refined and polished gentleman, 
announced: 

‘‘My friends, I’m right down glad to see such 
a smart chance of folks here to-day.’’ 


The editor of the Clarion was a very patient 
man. , A startling crash from the direction of 
the composing-room caused him to push his 
spectacles on his brow and cease writing. When 
he found that the boy had let the first-page form 
fall on the floor, where it lay in an incoherent 
mass, he shook his head reproachfully, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Lemuel, I do wish that you could 
manage to break the news more gently.’’— 
Washington Evening Star. 


| 
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Cbiloren’s Corner. 


At the Breakfast Table. 
BY A TRUSTWORTHY REPORTER. 


‘‘Mamma! Where’s my shoes ?’’ 

‘“‘[ put them in their place in your closet, 
dear. Make haste, we're at breakfast,’’ called 
mamma from the dining-room. 

“Pll be late to school just because folks don’t 
leave my things alone,”’ scolded Jack, hurrying 
in with his shoe-strings dangling and a scowl on 
his face. 

Mamma was discreetly busy with her coffee 
cups. 

‘‘Hominy, Jack?’ asked papa cheerily. 

“O dear! I don’t like hominy. Why don’t 
we always have oatmeal ?’’ 

‘‘Papa likes hominy the best, so we take 
turns,’’ explained mamma, trying to avert the 
storm. 

‘‘Might have ‘em both,’’ muttered Jack, his 
voice muffled by a large mouthful of the despised 
cereal. ‘‘Is there griddle cakes, then ?’’ he de- 
manded presently. 

“This is ironing morning. 
fry cakes to-day.’’ 

‘‘What else is she made for ?’’ savagely. 

‘‘Jack!’’? Papa looked suddenly up from his 

per. His son subsided for a few moments, 
and table-talk went pleasantly on. 

‘Tt looks like the beginning of a hard storm,”’ 
papa said, glancing at the rain-drops on the 
pane. ‘‘The youngsters had better go to school 
prepared for wet weather.’’ 

‘Yes, the rubbers-and-umbrella brigade, to- 
day,’’ smiled mamma. 

need I wear rubbers complained Jack. 
‘‘Nobody but little kids wears ’em a day like 
this. I won’t get wet. Need [?” 

‘CQ yes, dear. You always walk through all 
the puddles, you know, and you have a cold 
already.’’ 

‘“T thinks it's mean, Ido! None of the other 
big fellows have to wear rubbers like babies. Got 
my thick boots all on. I think you're real mean, 
so there!’’ with a burst of angry tears. 

‘ack, leave the table,” said his father sternly. 
“Go and put on your rubbers without a word, 
and then come and apologize to mamma for your 
rudeness it’s too bad, dear,’’ looking at mamma's 
sad face. ‘‘Your meals are spoiled continually 
by such tantrums. I will put a stop to them, if 
I have to whip Jack twice a day.’’ 

“But the whipping would only make _ his 
temper worse; you've tried that. I’ve another 
idea simmering. We'll talk of it to-night’’—as 
Jack came sulkily back. 


Katie couldn’t 


‘“Good morning!’’ cried Jack, dashing into 
the dining-room next day. 
_ Morning!’’ returned papa, gruffly. ‘‘What’s 


this, Evelyn—oatmeal? Havn’t you learned yet 
that I don’t like oatmeal? I want hominy.’’ 

‘‘We had it yesterday, John, if you remem- 
ber; but I’ll see that it is made to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘That won’t feed me to-day’’—pushing away 
his saucer. ‘‘Well, what next? Fish balls? Umph!” 

‘I thought you liked them,’’ said mamma, 
anxiously. 

‘‘Plenty of things I like better. Have you 
mended those gloves of mine, Evelyn?’ 

‘‘Why, no, John; you didn’t ask me to. 
do it now.”’ 

‘‘No, I can’t wait, I should think you might 
keep my things in better order. I’m _ behind 
time for the train anyway, breakfast was so late.’’ 
And off rushed papa, without good-by, slamming 
the door angrily and leaving a dark shadow be- 
hind him. 

It had not lifted at dinner that night. Papa 
grumbled at the cooking, found fault with every- 
thing and was so ill-tempered that the meal, usu- 
ally accompanied by much fun and pleasantness, 
was more dismal than breakfast had been. Jack 
held his breath in dismay. 

‘‘Don’t know where the key to my desk is, 
Evelyn? And what am I to do now without it? 
You must have mislaid it. Strange you can’t 
leave my things alone. I think it’s a shame’’— 

But mamma had suddenly covered her face 
with her handkerchief and left the table. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ whispered Jack, stealing into her 
room and her lap in the dark. 

‘‘Well, dear?’ Herarms closed around him. 

‘‘Mamma, what ailed papa? If I was a man 
punch him!’ 

‘‘Should ill-temper always be ‘punched’ Jack? 
Perhaps papa didn’t think; perhaps he was just 
cross at everything.’ 

‘‘Papa is naturally impatient, Jack, and if one 
lets a temper get out from under control it is 
hard stopping it. It grows worse every day, 
until it becomes stronger than a man himself, and 
makes lite miserable to him and every one about 
him.’ Can’t you see for yourself how it would 
be?”’ 

Jack meditated awhile. ‘‘Mamma, did papa 
ever have a temper like mine ?”’ 

‘Very like, he says, though we can hardly 
believe it, he controls it so well. Perhaps he 
was willing for you to see to-day what your tem- 
per might become if you let it grow worse, as you 
are doing now. Do you think we have had a 
pleasant day, Jack ?”’ 

‘Jiminy, I guess not! It’s been awful!’’ 

‘‘And it all came from the unpleasantness of 
one person, Jack.”’ 

There was a long pause; then Jack suddenly 
announced with conviction, ‘‘Mamma, I believe 
papa was just putting his temper on, and I know 
what for. But if I’m as ugly usually as he has 
been to-day, I guess I’d better begin to stop !’’ 

And he did. —Congregationalist. 


Pi 


Always be kind, gentle and considerate. 
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A Mother Elephant and Her Baby. 


I wonder whether any of our little people have 
seen a mother elephant put her baby to bed. 

I saw it once, and it was such a pretty sight I 
should like to tell you about it. It was sunset 
time, in summer, and the gentler animals of the 
Zoo in one of the great cities of the world were 
in yards and folds outside the buildings. When 
I reached the enclosure belonging to Mother 
Elephant there was a large number of men, 
women and children standing along the fence. 
They were very quiet, as if they were afraid of 
disturbing some one. As I stopped by the fence 
and looked in the yard, a small girl touched my 
skirt, pursed up her mouth, and giving me a 
solemn look of warning, pointed to the elephants. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk around her 
baby’s neck, and seemed to be whispering and 
encouraging him, as he rubbed his head against 
her knee. He stood a moment, then raised his 


head, flapped his big little ears, gave a flirt of 


his little cord of a tail, and trotted off by his 
mother’s side to the center of the yard; there she 
left him, and went to a pile of hay which stood in 
acorner. This she took up bunch by bunch, 
with her trunk, so nicely that she did not dropa 
wisp of it, and spread it around her child, which 
had not stirred from the spot where she had left 
him. 

When the hay had been all spread around the 
baby, the mother stepped into the center, and 
began to tread it down with her feet, the little 
one following her motions exactly, till a perfectly 
even space had been trodden down; then Mamma 
Elephant stepped out again, went to the further 
side of the yard, and fumbled about the ground 
with her trunk. As she came back her baby 
flourished his small trunk and flapped his ears, 
making at the same time a soft grunting sound, 
as if he knew what was coming and liked it. 
This time mamma stood outside the baby’s bed, 
and, beginning with the back of his ears, blew a 
small cloud of fine dust into the folds of skin be- 
hind them; then into those around his legs, and 
under him, till he was thoroughly powdered for 
the night. This done, she again put her trunk 
about his body, the little fellow dropped to his 
knees on the careful trodden bed, and, after a 
few soft pats and a few soft grunts from his 
mother, he lay as a well-trained child of the ele- 
phant fainily should. 

The mother’s work, however, was not yet 
done; she took up delicately the hay from the 
edge of the bed, and began tossing it lightly 
along his sides and up toward his back, till its 
ridges no longer showed. 

When all was done, the small girl who had 
warned me not to disturb the proceedings, 
heaved a great sigh, and turning to me she said: 
“T would just like to know what they do it for!’’ 
So I told her, explaining the habit wild animals 
have of treading their beds to make sure there 
are no snakes in the grass; the necessity of dust- 


powdering the young, whose skin is tender in 
the folds, and who are troubled by insects; the 
piling up of the dry grass around them, to con- 
ceal them from the possible hunter. 

“My! Don’t they know a lot! more’n some 
folks, I fancy!’’ said the little girl. ‘‘And she 
never punched nor pushed him, neither, though 
he wasn’t very quick,’’ she added, speaking to 
a tired-looking woman who stood by, smiling. 

‘(No .dear,’’ said she. ‘‘She has but one child 
at a time to put to bed.’’— Outlook. 


Canine Strategy. 


The owner of an old shepherd dog tells many 
stories which go to prove that although the ani- 
mal—Don by name—is less active than in his 
youth, his intelligence is by no means on the de- 
cline. 

The collie has been much annoyed by the con- 
duct of a neighbor’s dog which is too lazy to bury 
bones for his own consumption, but greatly en- 
joys unearthing the treasures of others. 

When Don had been deprived of several 
choice stores in this way, he evidently meditated 
over the vexing matter, and at last a bright idea 
came to him. 

One day after dinner, when the neighbor's 
dog was out of the way, Don began to dig a 
hole, not far from where his master sat watching 
him. The hole was unusually deep; in it he de- 
posited a big and still eminently desirable bone. 
Then he covered it well with earth, disappeared 
for a moment, and came trotting back with a 
small bone which had seen its best and second 
best days, but was still good enough, in Don's 
opinion, for a thief. 

This bone he laid on the earth which hid the 
big one, and scraped the earth over it with elab- 
orate care. His master had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the ruse was successful, for early 
the next morning he saw the thief hastily leaving 
the premises with the small bone in his mouth. 

Later in the day Don reaped the reward of 
his wisdom, as he sat munching and crunching 
the big bone at his leisure. — Youth’s Companion. 


My Doll. 


The sun shines in at the window 
Making a golden frame 

To a picture of six little children 
Playing an old, old game. 


Sitting around in a circle, 
Jolly as jolly can be; 

And this is the game they are playing: 
‘*l love my doll with a D.”’ 


‘ I love my doll with a D, because she a darling; 
| hate her with a D when she’s disobedient; 
Her name is Dorothy Lee. 
| take her to Dover and buy her some dates, 


The meets she loves but the diamonds she 
lates: 


For I love my doll with a D,”’ 
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TBe Decidental Woard 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 

Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


Extract From Letter. 


FROM MISS GRACE RUSSELL, OF OROOMIAH, 
PERSIA, 


‘‘About a month ago Mr. Benjamin Labaree 
returned from a tour of nearly three months in 
the mountains of Koordistan. Three-fourths of 
the Nestorian people live in Turkey, but since 
the massacres the country has been so disturbed 
that the missionaries have found it almost impos- 
sible to get in, so that a large part of our field 
has been in great need of visitation. Now the 
door is open again, and Mr. Labaree was able 
to visit every station and helper that he wished 
to see. His preparations for the tour were quite 
extensive. The party consisted of three people: 
himself, the old pastor and their servant. Be- 
sides bedding they had to carry cooking uten- 
sils, books, papers and all that was necessary for 
a long, hard journey. We said ‘good-bye,’ 
not knowing what might happen, for besides 
sickness and the dangers of climbing high moun- 
tains, following narrow, shelving paths which 
overhang precipices, and crossing rivers on slen- 
der bridges or by fords, robbers and wild 
Koords were to be feared, who before now have 


attacked and threatened to kill our mission- 


aries. 

‘On this tour they met with Miriam of Bass, 
one of our schoolgirls. When we came to 
Oroomiah about seven years ago she was in the 
third class of the Seminary, and even then prom- 
ised to be an earnest Christian, and a bright, 
energetic worker. She was a mother to the 
younger mountain girls, and exerted a strong 
influence over them for good. In _prayer- 
meeting she was ever ready to take part, and 
often gathered her little family for meetings on 
Sunday afternoons. In her classes she was 
more intelligent than the average, and after 
graduating from the Seminary spent two years 
in the normal class for teachers. On the after- 
noon of the day she graduated from this course, 
she was married to a young preacher whose 


work is in the mountains not far from Miriam’s 


former home. Mr. Labaree found them living 
in a tiny house which was so damp that water 
dripped into the fire-hole, or brick oven, in the 
floor, and had to be baled out every now and 
then, when they wanted to bake. Miriam, so 
stout and the picture of health when she left us 
a year ago, was thin, and even then shaking 


with malarial chills, from which she suffers much. 
Wheat was at ‘famine prices,’ and hard to get. 

‘In this village when the men gathered round 
for a meeting, the women came too, and hung 
about the outskirts of the crowd, as they did not 
in other places. This was a sign of Miriam’s in- 
fluence, and indeed the work there was more 
encouraging than in the other villages. I asked 
if Miriam seemed discouraged by the bad food, 
privations of such a life and ill health, but the 
answer was ‘No; she is very happy in her work 
for the women.’ Away in this little village of 
Jeloo, Miriam is doing a work that no foreign 
missionary could do, but she needs the help ot 
your prayers. She could not take her books 
with her except a Testament, Bible and hymn- 
book, for the Turkish censor is very strict, but 
we hope to be able to send her ‘The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life’ and ‘Like Christ,’ 
which have been translated into Syriac.’’ 


Items From Presbyterial Reports. 


Through the kindness of our state secretary, 
Mrs. Condit, we are enabled to give to our 
readers a few glimpses from our presbyterial re- 
ports: 

Los Angeles: The secretary says: ‘‘I beli¢ve 
God intends to work by the power of His Spirit 
in our presbyterial. Our executive took action 
on your suggestion about Over Sea and Land, 
and I am now writing personal letters to each 
auxiliary in regard to it.’’ 

From Santa Barbara presbyterial Mrs. Mc- 
Donald writes: ‘‘Perhaps you so far north do 
not know what a trying year this is for us in this 
presbytery, on account of the ‘dry year;’ but I 
am glad to report no falling off in interest among 
auxiliaries. There has been a gain in member- 
ship in two auxiliaries, and a request has come 
from Santa Maria, asking that a delegation of 
ladies be sent to organize a missionary society.’’ 

From San Jose presbytery Mrs. Corey writes 
of progress and increased membership in many 
auxiliaries, also increase in contributions, and in 
general interest in missions. Of. one auxiliary 
she says: ‘‘They have purchased a bookcase and 
twenty-five volumes on mission subjects, and 
hope to add more books during the year. Sup- 
port a native worker in India."’ 

Mrs. Condit says that there has never been a 
time when the work in all presbyterials was as 
hopeful as at the present, and this year will be 
marked by a decided increase in interest, in 
membership and in contributions, to the cause 
of missions in foreign countries. 

Even so—and yet, unless it be a very great 
increase, the work of the Lord through his mis- 
sionaries will far outstrip it. Let not this be 
possible, but let us come to the support of these 
missionaries with our prayers and our contribu- 
tions. that the work shall never again be crip- 
pled by debt. 


Obedience brings the Holy Spirit. 
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Woman’s (NortB Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at to a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


If the church of the future is to be a working 
force for missions, the Sunday-schools of to-day 
must be interested in this great subject. To this 
end our Board asks all its Sunday-schools for 
two missionary collections during the year—one, 
on the Sabbath preceding Thanksgiving, for the 
Industriat Training School at Sitka, Alaska; and 
the other, in April, for the work among the 
Freedmen. 

Shares in scholarships in our home missionary 
schools are also offered to those who can give 
more frequently. The first of these schools is 
among the Mountaineers at Allenstand, North 
Carolina, in a country of ‘‘moonshiners’’ and 
therefore of dark andevildeeds. It is under the 
supervision of Miss Frances L. Goodrich, and 
was started only a few months since. 

Previous to Miss Goodrich’s going there the 
children had never been to church or Sunday- 
school except, possibly, to some poor efforts of 
the better class of the people themselves, while 
many had never been to a day school. Miss 
Goodrich works for the Board without salary, 
and supports herself by the sale of pictures 
which she paints in the few spare moments she 
finds in her very busy life. In order to back up 
this new work, she left a most promising field, 
where for about five years she had labored most 
earnestly, putting up a cottage and a church by 
her own efforts. The Board will carry on the 
work she has left at Brittain's Cove, and is now 
building for her a teacher’s home and school- 
house at Allenstand. She takes with her a 
schoolroom teacher, Miss Merchant, who is a 
graduate of the Asheville Normal, and fully com- 
petent to do the work. The people at Allen- 
stand were delighted at the prospect of having a 
school, and were quite impatient to have the 
buildings erected. Many gladly gave their own 
services——hauling logs, etc., and some of the 
boys even helped to make the shingles. 

The other school of which our Sabbath-schools 
have the option is also in the South, but among 
the Freedmen. It is Brainerd Institute at Ches- 


ter, South Carolina, Prof. J. S. Marquis being 
the principal. Brainerd is one of our oldest and 
most useful schools, and some of the boys and 
girls educated there have become our very best 
workers among the Freedmen. 

There are many interesting incidents told of 
the pupils of this school, one of which is that of 
the death of one called ‘‘Sister Hattie.’’ During 
all her sickness she would say: ‘‘I haven’t a 
pain now, neither will death have a sting nor the 
grave a victory.’ She was unable to sing for 
more than a month, but the last thing she did 
was to sing. She requested her brother to sing 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ He and all sang 
as best they could, while Hattie joined in the 
alto as loud as she had ever sung, through the 
whole hymn. Just as it was ended she cried out: 
‘‘Fling wide the doors and windows,’’ and quietly 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

‘‘Another interesting incident is of a girl who 
attended the school for three years, and sup- 
ported herself by washing and ironing. Years 
after she married a Christian man and was for a 
time lost sight of, but later a message was re- 
ceived at the school for the missionary to come 
and baptize her children. They found her in the 
last stages of consumption, and living ina cabin 
of one room with no window but a sliding board. 
The husband was kind and attentive. ‘‘Will it 
do to have the children baptized in their every- 
day clothes?’ the mother asked. Then she 
bade them take the comb and basin and go to 
the spring to prepare for the ceremony, which 
they did. They were soon in order and received 
the solemn rite, made doubly so by the presence 
of the dying mother. Afterwards they were told 
to bring their catechism and show the missionary 
how nicely they had learned it. The same copy 
the mother had used at Brainerd was produced 
from among other treasures, and each child an- 
swered some of the questions, the little ten-year- 
old housekeeper repeating nearly all From that 
time the mother rested in peace, and was carried 
to her Savior two weeks later.”’ 

What a privilege it is to help in preparing 
these poor people to live and to die in peace. 


In spiritual things there is a divine sequence 
of attainment no less than a divine measure of at- 


tainment. To arrive at God’s ends we must go 
God’s ways. 


— 


A great German defined the difference between 
Socialism and Christianity in a very clever epi- 
gram: Socialism says, ‘‘What is thine is mine.’’ 
Christianity says, ‘‘What is mine is thine.’’ 
The difference is infinite. But the epigram needs 
correction. Christianity really teaches us to say: 
‘“What seems thine is not thine, what seems 
mine is not mine; whatever thou hast be- 


longs to God, and whatever I have belongs to 


God; you and I must use what we have accord- 
ing to God’s will.’’—Dr. R. W. Dale. 
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Woman's Spnordical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


_ Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. 


Miss S. Mabel Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary, 
3014 Buchanan street, San Francisco. 


This Synodical Society is the connecting link between 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions and _ the Pres- 
byterial Societies in the Synod of California, and the 
medium of communication between the two. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento street, 
on the Saturday following the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, April and July, at 2p. mM. All are invited. The 
annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Some Mormon Doctrines. 


Mormonism teaches very ‘different views about 
being in general, from those held by Christians. 
The ‘‘Key to Theology’’ teaches that all being 
is of one kind, one species. Gods, angels good 
and evil, and men are here meant. The differ- 
ences are in degrees of progression, not in kind. 


MATTER AND MIND. 


Matter is uncreated, eternal in nature; it is to 
be organized, ‘‘as men organizea ship.’’ There 
is no essential difference between matter and 
mind. The difference is one of fineness only; 
mind is matter highly refined and organized. 


VARIOUS SPIRITS. 


‘“God once was as we are now; and what He 
is now we shall be if faithful,’’ is a favorite way 
of stating Mormon ideas of eternal progression. 
Spirits are begotten in eternal worlds by natural 
procreation of gods. AQ spirit in its first estate is 
not capable of exaltation, though all potency 
may be in it for highest godhvod. 


TABERNACLES. 


There are millions of spirits yet awaiting em- 
bodiment. Bodies mark the second stage of 
progression for spirits. An embodied spirit is 
called man. Many of the choicest spirits have 
refused earthly tabernacles until our time, know- 
ing of this coming Latter-day work, and hoping 
for better treatment in the covenant than they 
would receive elsewhere on earth. 


THE ‘‘CONTRACT.’’ 


It is a voluntary matter, this leaving the 
heavenly father and mother and coming to earth 
to get a tabernacle. Doing so, we forget our 
past existence; as it was with Jesus—His judg- 
ment was taken away—so it is with us. Having 
contracted to come to earth, our father in heaven 
causes this life to be a probation for us. If faith- 


ful here, we go on to exaltation to godhood. 
NECESSITY OF MAKING HASTE. 


The coming of the Son of Man is to end the 
Clouds of choice spirits 


giving of tabernacles. 


are eagerly looking to the Saints to supply bod- 
ies. As there are comparatively few saints there 
is a great work forall. The Lord is held to have 
ordained ‘‘plural marriage’’ as a means to two 
great ends; viz., to provide as many tabernacles 
as possible in the time remaining, and to furnish 
each faithful saint with means for ‘‘building up 
his kingdom.’’ Just here is seen the vital rela- 
tion of polygamy to Mormonism. 


EXALTATION TO GODHOOD. 


The man or woman who does not promote 
the aforesaid great work personally or vicariously 
shall be only a servant of the saints in eternal 
worlds; while the one who does shall be exalted 
according to the number of his offspring, and so 
he becomes a god after reunion with his body at 
resurrection. Each developing god takes along 
with him his faithful wives as queens. 


FOLYTHEISM. 

Mormonism teaches that there are literally 
lords many and Gods many. The gods are all 
in ranks and quorums. The first presidency is 
composed of Elohim, Jehovah, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Is the mind of the Father and the Son. It is 
very refined matter, composed of atoms which 
are intelligent, occupy space, and take time to 
move from place to place. It is compared to 
animal magnetism and electricity. It pervades 
all space, and every thing. Some things have 
more of it than others. The holy Mormon 
priesthood have the power of transmitting this 
Holy Spirit. Rev. G. W. Martin. 
Manti, Utah. 


The Presbytery of Utah and the Teachers’ 
Association connected with it have recently held 
most interesting and helpful sessions. In an ad- 
dress given during the meetings, some general 
results of mission work in Utah were summar- 
ized: ‘‘Churches have been organized;. Sab- 
bath-schools have been established, and thou- 
sands of pupils have been taught in our day 
schools. Christian principles have been instilled 
into the children. Preaching services have been 
an object lesson in the orderly conduct of wor- 
ship. Advanced Christian education has been 
promoted. The best educators have been pro- 
vided; the better class of business and _ profes- 
sional men produced. The public schools have 
been made infinitely better. The standard of 
intelligence among public school teachers has 
been raised. The way was prepared for the free 
public school system which our state has enjoyed 
since 1890. The Bible has been read more and 
a knowledge gained as to what sin is. The doc- 
trines of Christianity have been honored in the 
preaching of the Word. A protest against false 
theology and pernicious practices has been made. 
Christ has been presented as the Savior of ruined, 
hell-deserving sinners. Patriotism has been 
taught. There has been powerful witness for 
the subjection to national law. 
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The Sunday: 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign (II Chron. xvii: 
1-10.) 
LESSON Il. October 9, 180908. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jn all thy ways acknowledge him 
and he shall direct thy paths. (Prov. iii: 6.) 


Introduction. 


1. TIME: 876-851 B. C. 


2. THE LAST YEARS OF ASA. 

(1) After the defeat of Zerah we have the ac- 
count, peculiar to Chronicles, of the prophet 
Oded’s coming out to meet Asa on his return 
from the victory, and urging him to a more thor- 
ough work of reformation (II Chron. xv). Some 
of the details of this second reformation are bor- 
rowed from Kings (I Kings xv: 13-16). 

(2) In the war with Baasha, described in both 
Kings and Chronicles (I Kings xv: 17-22; II 
Chron. xvi: 1-6), Asa committed the folly of 
calling in the aid of Benhadad, king of Syria, 
against Baasha. The effect of this temporary 
alliance with a foreign power was disastrous. It 
gave the Syrians an advantage which they used 
ever after for their own aggrandizement. 

(3) Then follows the story, peculiar to Chron- 
icles, of Hanani, the seer, who denounced Asa 
for not relying on Jehovah alone in his war with 
Baasha (II Chron. xvi: 7-10). 

(4) The war which had been waged intermit- 
tently for fifty years between the rival kingdoms 
was terminated by the good sense of Asa and 
Omri on the accession of the latter. It is not 
certain that a formal alliance was concluded in 
their day; the Bible contains no record of any. 
But naturally old grudges were laid aside when 
a new dynasty arose in Israel; both parties 
would see the folly of continuing a fratricidal 
war. Omri, at least, would do his utmost to 
conciliate Judah, for he was hard pressed by 
Syria during his entire reign. 

3. CHARACTER OF JEHOSHAPHAT’S REIGN. — 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab pursued the peaceful 
policy inaugurated by their fathers and cemented 
their friendship by the marriage of Jehoram, the 
son of Jehoshaphat, to Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab. The object of the alliance was to 
strengthen Israel and Judah for the contest 
against Syria. The allies were uniformly unsuc- 
cessful, and Ramoth Gilead was always a name 
of evil omen to Israel. Jehoshaphat was more 
successful in subduing his own enemies. He 
recovered Edom, which had been lost in the 
time of Solomon, and sought to built up an ex- 
tensive sea-trade, but his adventures in ship- 
building came to an untimely end. He made 
many internal improvements, established military 
posts, built store cities, and maintained a large 
standing army under competent generals. The 
one flaw in Jehoshaphat’s character as portrayed 


in. Chronicles, was his friendship with Israel. 
For this he was reproved by the prophet Jehu, 
son of Hanani. 


4. CONTEMPORARY EVENTS IN ISRAEL.— 
While Judah was enjoying the benefits of 
Jehoshaphat’s mild reign, Israel was in the flush 
of its new life under the prosperous rule of the 
house of Omri. Ahab was on the throne and 
Elijah was carrying on his stormy work of re- 
formation. The marked difference between the 
two kingdoms was accentuated just at this time 
by the fact that Judah was not drawn into the 
maelstrom of foreign complications. | When 
Shalmaneser II invaded the West and met the 
allied forces at the battle of Karkar (854), Judah, 
so far as the records show, did not participate in 
the conflict with Assyria. 


Il, Explanatory Notes. 


1. Against Israel: Although a better feeling 
prevailed between Israel and Judah, it had not 
yet crystalized in a formal alliance. Jehosha- 
phat was wisely on his guard against the possi- 
bility of a renewal of strife. 

2. Cities of Ephraim: These had been taken 
first by Abijah (Ch. xili: 19; Cf. xvi: 14-19). 
They were border cities which served as outposts 
for Jehoshaphat’s army. 

3. First ways of his father David: Before his 
sin against Uriah. Vot unto Baalim: Baal wor- 
ship, now rampant in Israel, had no attractions 
for the good king. 

4. Sought to Jehovah: The word rendered 
‘‘sought’’ means ‘‘to resort unto’’ for help and 
guidance, here in the ordinary way of worship 
and prayer. It has a different meaning in Kings, 
being there used for special inquiry—usually by 
a prophet. Zhe doings of Israel: The Chroni- 
cler is fond of drawing contrasts between Judah 
and Israel in order to bring out the superiority 
of the former. 

5. In Hebrew the word rendered therefore 
means simply ‘‘and,’’ but it has the force ofa 
logical connective. The writer means to say 
that Jehoshaphat’s prosperity was the fruit of his 
religious zeal. The presents which Judah brought 
to the king were freewill offerings over and above 
the regular taxes. Through these he became so 
rich that the only kings before him who equalled 
him in wealth and honor were David and Solo- 
ey (Compare I Chron. xxix: 28; II Chron. 
i: 12). 

6. fis heart was lifted up: He had courage 
to walk in the ways of Jehovah. Zhe high 
places: These had sprung up again in the later 
years of Asa’s reign. 
‘According to the Chronicler, this remov- 
ing of high places was a very labor of Sisyphus; 
the stone was no sooner rolled up to the top of 
the hill than it was rolled down again. Jehosha- 
phat seems to have had an inkling of this; he 
felt that the destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and symbols was like mowing down weeds and 
leaving the roots in the soil. Accordingly he 
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made an attempt to deal more radically with the 
~ evil: he would take away the inclination as well 
as the opportunity for corrupt rites. A commis- 
sion of princes, priests, and Levites was sent 
throughout all the cities of Judah to instruct the 
people in the law of Jehovah.’’—Prof. W. ZH. 
Bennett. Nothing further is known of the five 
princes named in this verse, or the nine Levites 
and two priests mentioned in the verse following. 


g. It was a ‘‘campaign of education.” These 
sixteen home missionaries went throughout the 
cities of Judah and taught the people the things 
written in the law of Jehovah. 


10. The fear of Jehovah, or ‘‘a terror from 
Jehovah,’’ (R. V. margin). The neighboring 
kingdoms were so inspired with dread that they 
dared not molest a king on whom the divine 
favor so evidently rested. 


Ill, Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought. Fidelity to the law of 
Jehovah is the basis of genuine prosperity. ‘‘An 
African prince who was sent on an embassy with 
costly presents for Queen Victoria, from an 
Ethiopian court, preferred a modest request that 
our beloved sovereign would tell him the secret 
of England’s greatness and glory. Her majesty 
did not, like Hezekiah, show the ambassador 
her diamonds, and her precious jewels, and her 
rich ornaments, but, handing him a beautifully 
bound copy of the Bible, said, ‘Tell the prince 
that this is the secret of England’s greatness.’ ”’ 
—Bible Class Magazine, quoted by Peloubet. 


2. No human character, save one, is worthy 
of imitation in every point. 

3. Reforms are not accomplished once for all. 
Moral progress is associated with many backward 
steps. We should not be discouraged if our 
ideal is not attained at a bound. 

4. It is an ideal state of things when civil and 
religious leaders work together for the advance- 
ment of public morality and the common good. 

5. Christian education is the nation’s safe- 
guard. 

6. We have here a clear precedent for home 
missionary work. 

7. ‘‘When a man’s ways please Jehovah, He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.’’—Prov. xvt:7. 


It is now fairly certain that the consecration of 
the Church of the Savior in Jerusalem will take 
place in the presence of the German emperor on 
October 31st. The imperial party will spend 
three days in Jerusalem, lodging in tents brought 
from Germany, which will be pitched on land 
bought some years ago by the Greek presby- 
tery. All the other evangelical bodies, as well 
as the order of St. John of Jerusalem, have been 
invited to send delegates to the ceremony. This 
will be the first visit since the crusades of the 
head of the German nations to the Holy Land. 
—Public Opinion. 


Cbristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


Patriotism. (Ps, xxxitfi: 1-22.) 
Topic for October 9. 


Patriotism’ is something more than fifes, flags. 
and firecrackers. Shouting, blowing horns and 
making a racket on the Fourth of July may 
mean nothing more than that the physical nature 
of the man or boy has been aroused, just as a 
calf bellows when he is first turned into pasture, 
or a horse capers and snorts when given his lib- 
erty. Even much of our patriotic oratory is. 
very little above the plane of physical excitement; 
it is the human way of bellowing. 

All this may have its place, and is not to be 
rudely checked. Often it is the husk that pro- 
tects the green kernel while it is in the milk. 
Many a stalwart defender of his country owes 
not a little of his patriotism to the pesky fire- 


cracker and the nerve-trying tin horn of his early 
days. 


But patriotism itself is something stauncher 
than this. It is the ripened seed of loyalty to 
one’s country. It is the breadstuff on which 
every true nation feeds. It is one form of loy- 
alty totruth. It means that we will support and 
defend every right purpose in our country; and 
that we will respond with property and life, if 
need be, to every right demand our country 
makes upon us. 

But it is just as much a part of patriotism to 
restrain and correct a nation’s evils as it is to 
applaud its noble achievements. Patriotism is 
not political slavery. It is not an unreasoning 
and unreasonable allegiance to everything over 
which the flag floats. No slave can be a true 
patriot. If we love our country as we ought, it 
is because we are true to something higher than 
our country for which we believe our nation 
stands. It stands for liberty, opportunity, right- 
eousness, character. We are loyal to our coun- 
try because we believe our country is loyal to 
these great principles, so vital to the uplifting of 
humanity. 


So the slogan, ‘‘Our country, right or wrong,’’ 
is disloyalty; it is unpatriotic; and in the end it 
is treasonable, because it is blind, immoral parti- 
sanship without any recognition of that righteous- 
ness for which our nation should stand in order 
to be worthy of the patriotism of its citizens. 

Hence, the real patriot is he who first attends. 
to his own personal character. He feels the de- 
mand of his country that he shall be all that he 
can wish his government to be—just, clean, lib- 
eral, progressive, and an example safe for the 
following of others. A man cannot be loyal to 
his country and be careless of his own personal 
character. It is a mistake to suppose that dying 
in battle is the loftiest deed of patriotism. This. 
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is noble, but /¢ving for one’s country through 
the years is higher still. A nation’s history rests 
upon its living servants quite as much as upon 
its dead heroes. The question of a nation’s fu- 
ture is not, How many have died for it? but, 
How many are ordering their lives in such a way 
as to give the best citizenship ? 


Thus, as the years go by, itis the living rather 
than the slain sacrifice that a nation needs. It is 
the citizen who day by day puts aside his own 
personal feelings and comfort when required, and 
cheerfully responds to his country’s needs. He 
does not hide his property from taxation; he 
does not itch to have his hand in the public crib; 
he does not throw his influence against every 
public improvement because it may reduce his 
own revenue tosome degree; he not does sneer at 
politics and keep away from the polls; he does 
not shirk public duty or turn public trusts to 
personal advantage merely. 

Some of our greatest heroes and martyrs have 
never been shot or slaughtered upon the battle- 
field. They are living yet; they are suffering 
still; they are dying daily, but never dead. 
They are slain in .politics; they are tortured by 
public opinion; and they are crucified without 
mercy because they are true patriots. They 
dare to protest against all wrong as did Charles 
Sumner against African slavery. They sound 
the bugle note of moral character in citizenship. 
They refuse all corruption, all boodle handling, 
all tricks of partisanship; and they are branded 
as unworthy of the support of their fellow cit- 
zens. But they are patriots. 


After all, one of the most important elements 
of patriotism is regard for law. No man ought 
to hurrah for America who is in the habit of dis- 
regarding law to suit his own convenience. 
There are very few lessons so greatly needed 
among the young as the sacredness of law. Even 
our local laws of city and town are all important 
to the real patriot. If not so very important in 
themselves, at least they are a school of loyalty 
and citizenship. General Grant used to say that 
the best way to rid ourselves of a bad law is to 
enforce it carefully. Certainly this is the way to 
eliminate the poor and preserve the good laws of 
our land. 

But the best school for teaching a regard for 
law is the home; and hence the home is the kin- 
dergarten for patriotism. For the most part 
citizens are made or unmade here. If I could 
know that the topic for this meeting would 
awaken our Endeavorers all over the country to 
a new sense of opportunity in the home to de- 
velop regard for law, I would firmly believe that 
a higher grade of patriotism would thrill our na- 
tion in the near future. 


He who lives by the sword dies by the sword. 


Recent Science, 


(sum euphorbium has been found in Natal to 
be an effective rust preventive, iron objects be- 
ing free from rust even after two years’ immer- 
sion 1n sea-water. 


A German metallurgist, Herr Haedicke, has 
devised a process for the direct tempering of 
steel under pressure, only saws and steel ribbons 
being treated thus far. The tempering is ac- 
complished by first hardening the steel by plung- 
ing it red-hot into cold water, or by plunging it 
into certain chemical baths, and then drawing 
the temper. In saw-making the steel is first 
hardened in oil or fat, and then, while still hot, 
it is placed in a press between hot dies, and the 
temper is thus drawn while under pressure. A 
special press is used, the die being hollow and 
arranged to allow of the circulation of steam or 
oul. 

The mysterious region to which Tesla intro- 
duced us in 1891, an electrostatic field of weird 
and startling effects, is being diligently explored. 
The lack of necessity for special apparatus brings 
the experiments within reach of many physicists, 
Tesla’s simple method of producing alternating 
currents of great frequency being to connect the 
secondary terminals of a high tension coil with 
the internal armatures of a Leyden jar which 
discharges itself disruptively, the disruptive dis- 
charge yielding the desired current. Details 
have been greatly varied and improved. Ina 
recent striking exhibition in Paris, M. Radiguet 
connected a rheostat, vibrator, induction coil, 
D’ Arsonval oscillator and Oudin resonator, the 
rheostat being placed directly upon a 110-volt 
circuit. The coil, giving a 22-inch spark, had 
condensers of variable capacity, insulated in 
paraffine. The induced wires were connected 
with the armatures of a Leyden jar, this being 
D’ Arsonval’s arrangement for producing alter- 
nating currents of great frequency, and the ex- 
ternal armatures of the jar were connected with 
the Oudin resonator. The latter was formed of 
a solenoid of 195 feet of 1-1o-inch uninsulated 
copper wire wound ona cylinder of paraffined 
wood. The contacts were fixed at the opposite 
sides of the upright cylinder, one a little higher 
than the other, and a tangent screw changed 
the number of spirals in each’of the two parts of 
the solenoid, the lower part of which produced 
the oscillations of great frequency, while at the 
upper part were the currents of great frequency 
and very high tension. The apparatus was a great 
success. The resonator created all around it. 
within a radius of 6 1-2 feet, a very intense al- 
ternating electrostatic field, in which Geissler or 
Crookes tubes became luminous when simply 
held in the hand, a rotating iron wire became a 
cord covered with tufts of flame, the ribs of an 
umbrella glowed brightly, and tufts of violet light 
6 or 8 inches long’ stood out upon the hands. 
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Literature of he Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor. } 
Book Reviews. 


THE SECRET OF THE CANYON. By Rev. Adam Stump, 
A. M. Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.25. 

This volume is dedicated to home missionaries 
and their wives, of all branches of the church of 
Christ. It attempts to prove that ‘‘home missions 
is the best paying investment of the church, as 
well as the church’s incomparable service of 
patriotism.’’ It isa simple, faithful and touch- 
ing portrayal of early pioneer and missionary 
life in Nebraska, giving here and there some 
very thrilling scenes. The hero of story is a Mr. 
Weissman, a Lutheran minister, who travels 
about the settlements with two great heart-long- 
ings, one to find his two sons who came to this 
region and for years had not been heard from, 
the other to do spiritual good to all kinds of 
men as he had opportunity. It illustrates well 
the good a consecrated man can do. 
BATTLEDOWN Boys. By Evelyn Everett Green. Cloth, 

75 cents. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 

This is a brisk story of the life of six boys on 
Battle farm, one of the yeoman homesteads of 
‘‘Merrie England,’’ and sets forth, in good and 
clean English, the haps and mishaps of their 
young and eventful years. There is a high 
morai purpose in the story, and the development 
of a Christian social spirit. The boys overcome 
the prejudices of a landlord against his tenants 
unjustly formed through the machinations of an 
unscrupulous land agent, by saving the proud 
man and his son from drowning. Many of the 
truly heroic virtues are displayed in the character 
of these boys, and the book eannot help. but 
have a healthy and beneficent influence. 

H. N. B. 


Magazines. 


The September number of the /orum contains 
at least four strong articles of timely interest: 
‘‘The Balloon in Warfare,’’ by Prof. H. Herge- 
seil, President of the International Aeronautical 
Commission; ‘‘Isolation or Imperialism?’’ by 
Hon. John R. Procter, President of the Civil 
Service Commission; ‘‘Lessons of our War Loan,’’ 
by Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and ‘‘Our Interest in the 
Next Congress of the Powers,’’ by Hon. Trux- 
tum Beale, formerly United States Minister to 
Persia. ‘‘The Course of Human Development’ 
is entertainingly discussed by Dr. W. J. McGee, 
ethnologist in charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 


The special features of the October number of 
Harper's Magazine are ‘‘The Santiago Cam- 
paign,’’ by Caspar Whitney; ‘‘On the Roof of 
of the World, Notes on My Journey through 
Asia,’’ by Sven Hedin; ‘‘Our Navy in Asiatic 
Waters,’’ by William Elliot Griffis; and ‘‘Our 
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Future Policy,’’ by Hon. J. G. Carlisle. There 
are further instalments of ‘‘Social Life in the 
British Army’’ and ‘‘An Angel ina Web,” by 
Julian Ralph; Mr. Smalley concludes his inter- 
esting papers on ‘‘Mr. Gladstone,’’ and ‘‘The 
Span o’ Life,’’ a story by William McLennan 
and J. N. Mcllwraith is begun. The number 


contains also several short stories, poems, and 
the Drawer. 


The fall fashion number of Harper's Bazar 
will be issued on October ist. It will consist of 
thirty-two pages, with a cover printed in colors, 
and will contain the forthcoming fashions from 
the best available sources in Paris, London, and 
New York, in addition to the usual departments 
and literary features. 


Books Received. 
From Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. : 


‘*Pinocchio’s Adventures in Wonderland, ’’ 
translated from the Italian; with introduction 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts., post 
paid. 

From The Century Co., New York: 


‘“Hosanna,’’ for the Sunday-school. 
by A. T. Schauffler. 
Sample copy, 30cts. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago: 


‘With South Sea Folk,’’ by E. Theodora 
Crosley. Price, $1.00. 

‘‘Lois and Her Children,’’ by Alice Hamil- 
ton Rich. Price, $1.00. 

‘‘The Story of a Pumpkin Pie’’ (verse), by 
Wm. E. Barton, D.D., illustrations by A. 
M. Willard. Price, 75cts. 


Edited 
Price, $25.00 a hundred. 


The Chinese Character. 


The following recent statements as to what 
the Chinese are have their value in showing 
what latent qualities there are in that race to 
which Christianity can appeal. Writing from 
Hong Kong, Secretary Judson Smith says: 


‘‘The Chinese towns and homes are less unat- 
tractive than I thought, though a near inspection 
always shows the desperate need of sewers and 
water works. The people are poorly clad, but 
their faces are far more interesting and intelligent 
than we usually suppose. The hardiness, and 
energy, and physical vigor, and mental acumen 
of the women are very noticeable. The younger 
women often have attractive faces, as do the 
young men. I get the impression of a race 
hardy, industrious, in full physical force, who 
know how to work hard, to live frugally, to en- 
dure hardness, and to keep cheerful.’’ Rev. J. 


Southey adds this item: ‘‘During my residence 
in China I have never seen an indecent picture of 
any kind. The Chinese would not tolerate some 
of the pictures that are exhibited in tobacconist’s 
shops in this country.’’ 


THE OCCIDENT 


Gnewers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 190. Whence was the Negro race 
derived ? Can we believe that it came from the 
same ancestors as the white men of to-day ? 

Ans. This problem requires more space than 
can be given here (and possibly might exceed 
the ability of the editor to answer); but we can 
point out a method of solution which, if followed, 
will completely solve the question raised. Select 
some full-blooded negro of intelligence, with a 
penchant for genealogy. Induce him to make an 
authentic genealogical tree back to his primal 
ancestor. Next select a typical American and 
a clear-blooded Israelite, and let each follow the 
course prescribed for the negro. If those lines 
meet anywhere short of the first man, you have 
one solution; if they land at separate primal 
points of departure, you have another. Either 
result removes the present uncertainty. 


Ques. No. 191. What was meant by the 
word world in John xvii: 25, where Jesus says: 
‘“Q Righteous Father, the world ‘hath not 
known thee’’ ? 

Ans. Not the theological meaning but the 
racial reference is to be found here. Not the 
unregenerate as distinguished from the sons of 
God, but the peoples of the earth. Unbelieving 
Jews, Roman polytheists, Chinese Buddhists, 
India’s Hindoos, Africa’s fetish worshipers, etc.., 
etc. 


Ques. No. 192. What colleges have Presby- 
terians on the Pacific Coast ? 

Ans. In Califernia, Occidental College, at 
Los Angeles; in Oregon, Albany College at the 
city of that name, and Whitworth College at 
Sumner, Washington. In each live Christians 
are nobly laboring for the best interests of the 
family, the State and the Church. 


Ques. No. 193. What is the most important 
and best paying work for a man in our age to 
engage in? 

Ans. If he measures things by the standard 
of eternity, the best paying work is that which 
leads to the salvation of souls. Hence the Chris- 
tian ministry is, when rightly entered, the great 
door to much usefulness. _Laymen can also live 
for Christ and win many souls. Some men pos- 
sibly can win more in a consecrated business 
life than in the ministry. 


Ques. No. 194. What is the grandest work 
in which a Christian nation can use its surplus 
energy ? 

Ans. In spreading a Christian civilization 
atnong such races as are inferior and in need of 
uplifting. 


Ques. No. 195. For what reasons of the 
highest kind (the spread of God’s kingdom) 


should the United States retain possession of the 
Philippine Islands? 

Ans. Ifthe United States can peacefully ac- 
quire and hold those islands, and if we can give 
their people our Christian: virtues and defend 
them from our un-Christian vices, we shal] do a 
grand work. If is a little word but has a big 
meaning. 


Ques. No. 196. Is it right to use the Episco- 
pal committal service at the grave, over the re- 
mains of all who die and require burial at our 
hands? 

Ans. That should only be used in the case 
of a departed Christian believer. Hence, to 
avoid contrasts at such an hour, better just re- 
cite the Lord’s Prayer and pronounce the bene- 
diction. 


Ques. No. 197. Is it necessary to call all 
ministers Doctor? 

Ans. No. As the Methodist preacher said, 
“Our divinity is not sick’’ (when it was ob- 
served that few Methodists had that title). It is 
only proper where one holds a degree, Doctor 
Divinitatis or Sacrae Theologiae Doctor, and 
the man’s attainments justify his wearing such a 
collar. 


The Use of Shoddy. | 


Under the Dingley Tariff bill better clothing 
is being furnished the consumer. The 7Zextile 
Manufacturers Journal says that there never was 
a time in the history of the woolen industry of 
this country when the consumption of shoddy was 
as great as under the Wilson bill. Contrary to 
every contention of the free-wool advocate, the 
consumption of shoddy increased, while the con- 
sumption of wool decreased. The reason for 
this seeming contradiction is obvious. A narrow 
home market, made doubly so by excessive com- 
petition from abroad, labor idle and not in posi- 
tion to pay prices for goods, the country poor 
and only meagerly employed, were forces which 
operated to create a demand for the lowest kind 
of stuff conceivable. The imports of wool which 
a contemporary places before its readers have no 
bearing upon the issue which it has raised, for 
the large imports of 1897 were stimulated by the 
speculation promised in the reimposition of the 
wool duty. The imports do not in any sense in- 
dicate the consuming demand for wool. The 
country Is using a large quantity of shoddy to- 
day, and it will continue to use a large quantity 
until it gets beyond the fatal influences of the 
Wilson bill. — Janesville ( Wis.) Gazette. 


_ The high price of ivory and the great waste of 
its dust have induced an English manufacturer to 
offer $500 for a process of so consolidating the 
dust that it can be used for making handles. 
The belief is expressed, however, that, although 


a fortune doubtless would be realized, no process 
will be found. 
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CburcB Mews. 

[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 


tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£Zd. ] 


California. 

SAN FRANCISCO, TZyrinity.—Rev. 
Dr. Mackenzie preached for us on 
September 25th in exchange with our 
pastor, Dr. Carson. Owing to the 
illness of his wife Dr. Carson was un- 
able to preach at the evening service. 
Mr. H. E. Bostwick, assistant to the 
pastor, occupied the pulpit and con- 
ducted the services. At the regular 
Bible school gathering, following the 
morning services, a Sunday-school 
raily was held, and work for the com- 
ing winter commenced in earnest. 
The Sunday-school rooms were filled 
to their utmost capacity. Mrs. 
Stevens, a teacher in Wanamaker’s 
Sabbath-school, oftered a few inter- 
esting remarks in regard to the work 
accomplished in Philadelphia, thus 
adding to the interesting features of 
Trinity’s recruiting day. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aoward.—This 
Sunday-school notes satisfactory ob- 
servance of Rally day; anda ‘‘home 
department’ of goodly numbers. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Mizpah.—Dur- 
ing the month of August our pastor, 
the Rev. F. A. Doane, and his wife 
enjoyed a most delightful vacation, 
camping at Guernewood Park on the 
Russian river. The pulpit was sup- 
plied by the Revs. Richard Messen- 
ger, Geo. D. B. Stewart and Francis 
Lawson, the last named being the 
pastor of the Congregational church 
at Guerneville, with whom Mr. Doane 
made avery pleasant exchange the 
last Sabbath of August. The first 
Sabbath after our pastor’s return, 
the Lord’s Supper was observed and 
baptism administered to the infant 
daughter of one of our members. At 
the preceding communion service 
four brothers were baptized, two on 
their own confession of faith. The 


last Sabbath of September, Rallying §& 


day was observed and excellent con- 
gregations were present at both ser- 
vices. An offering for Home Mis- 
sions and Aid for Colleges was given 
at the morning service. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Memorial.—The 


officers and teachers of our Sunday- 
school have completed arrangements 


and are prosecuting the work set forth 
by the Twentieth Century Movement. 
They are laboring with vigor and 
enthusiasm, and have the utmost con- 
fidence of a successful campaign. 


Contributions of money for build- 
ing fund of the San Francisco Pres- 
byterian Orphanage and Farm may 
be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. N. D. 
Rideout, 1950 Washington street, 
San Francisco. 


Occidental College needs greatly 
and sorely proper furniture for its 
classrooms. Invitation is extended 
to generous friends living in the 
vicinity to visit the college building 
at Highland Park, on line of Pasa- 
dena electric railway, and see for 
themselves the needs in furnishings. 
The College opens under splendid 
auspices—the only Presbyterian col- 
lege in Southern California; and now 
that it has started on its new career, 
the only requisite is personal interest 
‘in its needs. It isa pleasure to ac- 
knowledge valuable gifts just received. 
Rev. Williell Thomson of Pasadena 
has presented a number of books, a 


sextant and a surveyor’s table. Mr. 
Norman W. Dodge of New York 


has contributed one hundred dollars | 


for library shelves, etc. The library 
will have space for 2,000 books, and 
the shelving can he increased as 
books are secured. The College will 
gladly pay freight on books contri- 
buted. 


Los ANGELES, 
-C. E. society has relaxed none of its 
zeal through the heated term. Dur- 
ing the month of August the prayer- 
meeting committee held several cot- 
tage meetings with sick ones of the 
parish. The floral committee has 
also ministered to such. The good 
literature committee last month sent 
off to our soldiers several beautiful 
compilations of the best current liter- 
ature daintily put up and decorated 
by an artist member. The social 
committee bent all its surplus energy 
a little earlier in the season to raise 
‘funds to light the audience room with 
as. Of this society Rev. H. A. 
Newell, the happy pastor, says: ‘‘It 
has always been a model for its mis- 
-sionary zeal and loyalty to its own 
church, and the delight of its pastor. ”’ 


Los ANGELES, #Sethesda.—On 
Sept. 23d a most enjoyable reception 
was given Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
| Newell at the residence of Mrs. Wil- 


| 
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bur Dow, in honor of the return of 
the pastor from his summer vacation, 
and the departure of Mrs. Newell for 
an extended visit to the East. Over 
one hundred and twenty-five persons 
were present. The last meeting of 
our ladies’ Bible reading, led by Mrs. 
Newell, was profitably spent in prayer 
and study. 


ALVARADO.—Communion service 
was observed on Sept. 4th, at which 
time the little son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Orman Emery was christened. For 
several weeks an evening gospel and 
praise service has been maintained. 
Last Sabbath evening there was a 
Bible reading. Much interest is 
shown in these meetings, at which 
there is an attendance of thirty-five 
or forty persons. An increase in 
the members at afternoon service and 
at Sabbath-school is also noted. On 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 21st, a 
social was held at the home of Mrs. 
Harvey, a short distance from town. 
There were nearly forty present, and 
all hope that a repetition of their en- 
joyment will soon occur. 


Los Gatos.—The leader of our 
choir has been in Oakland for a time 
enjoying the teaching of Prof. Tom- 
lins of Chicago. He was with us 
again the morning of Sept. 18th, and 
the beautiful selections were sung 
‘‘with sentiment and spiritual fire.’’ 
Our morning congregation gathered 
from mountain and valley to hear our 
beloved pastor speak from the words, 


Bethany.—Our «The earth is the Lord’s, and the 


fullness thereof.’’ Many of our rural 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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members have been engaged in prune 
gathering, and it is to be hoped that 
some of the proceeds of this fine crop 
will flow into the treasury of our 
church, thus twice blessing those 
who receive and those who give. 
This week our young people are giv- 
ing some silhouette entertainments in 
the ‘‘parsonage.’’ This is the house 
which our church formerly used for a 
parsonage, but now converted into 
church parlors, thus furnishing a suit- 
able place to hold entertainments, la- 
dies’ aid societies and missionary 
meetings. We hope to welcome 
among us this week Mrs. George 
Fitch of Shanghai, China, a mission- 
ary returning to her field of labor. 


The Santa Monica Presbyterian 
has come to hand and is a bright, 
helpful exponent of parish activities, 
as conducted by Rev. O. F. Wisner. 


SANTA CRuUz.—The Westminster 
League of our church has just fin- 
ished the first year of its existence. 
The question may be asked, What 
has it accomplished? Briefly, It has 
covered the following course of study: 
Has devoted one Sabbath evening to 
each chapter in Dr. Rice’s ‘‘Sixty- 
Six Sacred Books;’’ one Sabbath 
evening to each chapter in Ogilvie’s 
‘‘The Presbyterian Churches;’’ has 
read the entire Bible chronologically 
in nine sections, devoting one even- 
ing to each; has spent the last Sab- 
bath of each month studving the lives 
and fields of famous missionaries. 
The Boards of our church had each 
an evening. The circular containing 
the ‘‘anniversary addresses’’ at last 
Synod was thoroughly studied with 
great enthusiasm. ‘‘Why am I a 
Presbyterian?’ and ‘‘How to Study 
the Bible’? occupied two evenings. 
The League numbers over thirty 
members. All the meetings were 
led by our pastor, whose love for 
the work was an inspiration to all. 
We thoroughly believe in the saying, 


‘‘He serves Christ the best who On July 24th we had the pleasure of all cases of cousumption. 


THE OCCIDENT 


dom for the moral backbone it has 


put into the lives of men and nations. 


NapaA.—In THE OCCIDENT of 
August 31st the question was asked: 
“Is the Presbyterian Hymnal too dif- 
ficult a book for the average congre- 
gation?’ About a year ago this 
church thought best to adopt the 
Presbyterian Hymnal. At first it 
seemed too difficult for the congrega- 
tion, and most of the singing was 
done by the choir. Our pastor, Mr. 
Wylie, ever ready to assist his con- 
gregation, formulated a plan by 
which they might assist in the sing- 
ing, and it has worked so well with 
us that I give it for the benefit of the 
readers of THE OCCIDENT. A fine 
leader was secured, and all members 
of the church and congregation were 
invited to meet in the lecture-room 
on Monday evening for the purpose 
of practicing the hymns for the next 
Sunday. At that time they organ- 
ized a Presbyterian choral class. Any- 
one, old or young, may become a 
member, who is not a member of any 
other church, by promising to attend 
the church services, and assist in the 
singing on Sunday evenings. As a 
result, the evening services are well 
attended, the members of the choral 
class occupying the front pews. And 
we have learned as never before what 
a grand book the Presbyterian Hym- 
nal is. The work in this church is 
going forward. On the first Sunday 
of this month, communion Sunday, 
nine were received into the church, 
seven on profession of faith, and two 
by letters from other churches. Five 
who came in on profession were Sun- 
day-school scholars. M. 


Oregon. 


MEDFORD.—Rev. A. S. Foster, 
now of Myrtle Point, Or., is suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate of the Med- 


ford church by the Rev. Adolf Hab- 
erly, formerly of Elk Grove, Cal. 


lighting, which is much appreciated. 
The eighth annual county Sunday- 
school convention for Jackson county 
was held in our church on September 
13th and 14th, and was well attended, 
notwithstanding the fact that the G. 
A. R. held their encampment here 
during the same week, proving a 
rather strong counter attraction. Our 
Junior C. E. society is flourishing, 
and is one of the strongest organiza- 
tions of the church. 


Union.—Our pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Shields, in company with Rev. Dr. 
Holt, synodical missionary for the 
state of Oregon, made a missionary 
tour through southeastern Oregon. 
Our church has been extremely fav- 
ored the last week by having Dr. 


Intelligent 

in this 

ay and age al- 
most without ex- 
ception, protect 
themselves 
against small- 
pox, by vaccina- \ | \ 
tion. Consump-.. 
tion kills in a! 
year more 
ple than small- 
pox, cholera, : 
yellow fever and 
all known 
plagues kill in fifty. Tens of thousands of 
intelligent people recognize that they are 
threatened by this deadly disease, but take 
no precautions against it. 

Consumption approaches its victim step 
by step. First there is a little ‘‘out of 
sorts ’’ feeling, the digestion isn’t just right, 
the appetite falls off, the liver is inactive, 
the assimilation of the life-giving elements 
_ of the food is imperfect, the blood gets ii- 
_ pure and the body is improperly nourished. 

ese conditions get worse and worse. The 
_ heart through the arterial system is pump- 
ing thin, poisonous blood into every organ 
ofthe body. The organs that are inherently 
_ weakest break down first. Ordinarily the 
lungs. As the last straw that breaks the 
- camel’s back comes a cold, however slight. 
_ This, with the accompanying cough, com- 
pletes the work and an invasion of the germs 
_ of consumption follows. Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
_ en Medical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of 
It corrects the 


serves his own church the best.’’ | listening to Dr. Day of the San Fran-  ¢onditions that lead up to it. It is the great- 


But how can we serve our ownchurch| cisco Theological Seminary, who 


est blood-maker and flesh-builder known. 
K. C. McLin, Esq., of Kempsville, Primcess 


intelligently and loyally unless wejspoke in terms of highest praise of Anne Co., Va./ writes: ‘When I commenced 


know it—its doctrine, its polity, its 


worship, its history ? and how can we 
know all this unless we are taught? 


We believe the Westminster League 


has come to further the kingdom of 
God by instructing the coming gen- 
eration in the grand and inspiring 


Mr Haberly. Acting on the advice 
of the latter the congregation, at a 
recent meeting, voted in favor of 
making this a self-sustaining church, 
and henceforth we shall be independ- 


ent of the Board of Home Missions. — 
Within the last month a great im-. 


_ taking your ‘ Discovery’ I was very low with a 
_ cough, and at times spit up much blood. I was 
not able to do the least work, but most of the 
_ time was in bed. I was all run-down, very weak, 
_ my head was dizzy, and I was extremely des- 
_ pondent, The first bottle I took did not seem to 
_ do me much good, but I had faith in it and con- 
_ tinued using it until I had taken fifteen bottles, 
and now I do not look nor feel like the same man 
I was one year ago. People are astonished, and 
_ Say, ‘ well, last year this time I would not have 
_ thought that you would be living now.’ I can 


history of our beloved church—sec-'| provement has been made in the. thankfully say I am entirely cured of a disease 
h dine j .. which, but for your wonderful ‘ Discovery,’ would 
ond to no other church in Christen- church building in the way of electric have resulted in my death.” 
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Holt with us in the interest of mis-| 
sions, and we have had, as you might | 
say, a week of missions. On Tues- 
day evening, the 13th, the woman’s 
missionary society took the subject of 
Home Missions. Short, clear, bright 
papers were read on the work among 
each of the exceptional populations 
tions under the supervision of the 
Woman’s Board. Dr. Holt also 
favored us with a short talk on the 
same subject. On Wednesday even- 
ing Dr. Holt gave a very interesting | 
lecture on Home Missions, amply 
illustrated by many magic lantern 
views of our early mission stations; 
also of our early missionaries who 
braved all the hardships of pioneer 


Oregon. On Thursday evening the 
Y. P. §. C. E. represented the For- 
eign Mission work in costume, with 
earnest statement of the needs of each 
country. Dr. Holt sang a solo in 
Chinese, which was appreciated by 
all, if not understood. On Friday 
evening Dr. Holt gave us a great 
treat by his talk on Foreign Missions, 
especially on China, where he was 
for a long time a missionary. On 
Sunday morning he gave a grand ser- 
mon on Home Missions —-‘‘Beginning 
at Jerusalem;’’ and on Sunday even- 
ing on Foreign Missions—‘‘Unto the 
Uttermost Parts of the Earth.’’ It 
was a great privilege from beginning 
to end. Maythis week of missions 
prove a blessing to the many who at- 
tended, and awaken a deeper interest 
in those who are apparently indiffer- 
ent on this great subject of missions. 
It has been our pastor’s prayer that 
God would bless the church at Union 
by choosing one of its members for 
the mission field. 


For thirty years the STaNpDaRD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Sen for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


| 
cupied the pulpit at Great Falls dur- 
ing the last two months with a view 


re 
life, even to martyrdom, to plant the 


banner of the Cross in the wilds of | 
| 


ccither Helena or Great Falls. 


MViontana. | : 

The Immanuel church at Butte has There is but pote good 
extended a unanimous call to theRev. Make of lamp-chimneys ~— 
A. I. Goodfriend to the pastorate of Macbeth —and your dealer 
church is located. knows it. 
in the midst of about 10,000 people, 
mostly of the laboring class, iid is a You want the Index. 
field of great promise. | Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Dr. Moore of Helena departs for 


his new field, the First Presbyterian and already there is a church build- 
church at Omaha. Dr. Moore IS ing anda church of twenty-five mem- 


highly esteemed by all people in the pers with three elders. 
State. He isa fine scholar and an 


excellent preacher. 
Dr. Condit of Walla Walla has oc- 


SACATON. —Were Rev. Charles 
Cook, missionary to the Pima Indians 
here, on the foreign field, his fame 
would be heralded to the world as 
f the missionary heroes of the 


“one o 
nai nineteenth century. Nearly a quarter 
century ago, without money, 


Condit. We hope we may be for- friends or mission board torely upon, 
tunate enough to secure him for 


he traveled across the continent, be- 
lieving he was called of God to preach 

Arizona. the gospel to the Indians of Arizona. 
CLirron.—Rev. John Mordy, who | He established an independent mission 


has been supplying this church, to-_ which was afterwards taken over by 
gether with Morenci, finished his the Presbyterianchurch. After many 
work on August 21st. After a va-| years of labor with small harvests, 
cancy of only one week, Rev. Ben- | Mr. Cook is now enjoying a Pente- 
jamin C. Meeker has been secured|cost. Every year now witnesses 
as stated supply. He began work - 
on the first Sabbath of September, 
and has already made a very favor- 

able impression. Christian work is ,,Théreaders ofthis paper will be, pleased to 
very difficult in these mining towns that science has been able to cure in all its 
on account of Sunday labor. 


Stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
i the only positive cure known to the medical 
. fiaternity. Catarrh being a coustitutional dis- 
PEoRIA.—This field has been SUP- ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
; Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
ardiner, who was residin ere as a. thereby de-troying the foundation of t e disease, 
8 | and givingthe patient streng h by building up 
health-seeker. Rev. R. T. Bell of | the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
Falls City, Neb., has been secured as work. The proprictors have so muuch faith in 
regular pastor, and has already en- 
tered upon his work. During the: 
present ¢€ y by Druggists, 75c. 
has added thirteen to 1ts communion | 
roll, which more than doubles its. 
membership. Mr. Bell will supply. 
Congress, a mining town, and Cart- 
wright, an agricultural community | 


_itscuratiwe -owers that they offer One Hundred 
in the Salt River Valley. in connection | 
with Peoria. A church will be built 


$100 Reward $100. 


| D lars for anv ca-e that it fails tocure. Send for 
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at Peoria soon. CHURCH BELIS Cninme 
SOLOMONVILLE.—This church is & PEAL 
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Send for Price and Catalogue. 
BELL FOUNDRY, BAL ORE, MI 


FOR 


delighted in having secured Rev. 
Lapsley McAfee, of Parkville, Mo., 
as pastor. He is a superior man, 
both as a pastor and preacher, and 
the outlook of this church is hopeful. 
He will also supply Safford, another 
growing town situated in the rich 
Gila valley. Work was first com- 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


menced in these places by the Rev. | sitver coated and “Blaud” stamped on each Pill 
I. T. Whittemore about a year ago, | £, FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 
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more than a hundred converts from 
heathenism baptized into the church 
of Christ. Unknown to fame, but 
well known to heaven, dear old 
‘‘Father Cook’’ is carrying on what 
is perhaps the greatest mission work 
in America. 


New Mexico. 

SILVER City. —This flourishing 
town, near the Arizona boundary, 
has long been without a pastor, and 
the church is almost disbanded. This 
is a good field for a consecrated man 
with missionary enthusiasm. There 
is a church building, a delightful 
climate, and a town of three thousand 
people. There is only one church 
holding services at present. The 
way is open for a minister to begin 
work at once. 


Eastern. 

The church of Corinth, N. Y., num- 
bered about fifty members when their 
present pastor came, in June last. On 
August 14th, thirteen members were 
received by letter, thirty-two on con- 
fession of faith (one a man of seventy- 
six, with daughter and granddaugh- 
ter), and thirty-two were baptized— 
a minifestation which causes great re- 
joicing and earnest desire for contin- 
ued spiritual fruits. Rev. W. H. 
Layson, who is with them, supplied 
the church of Newark, Cal., in 1896 
and 1897; and Coast friends will 
gladly note his efforts. 


able pastors for many of our churches 
from time to time. He was endeared 
to all our churches and to the breth- 
ren in the ministry. 


California will be held in the First Presby- 
terian church, San Diego, on Thursday, 
October 20th, at 7:30 P. M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, the Rev. William M. Hers- 
man. A special rate of one and one-third | , 
fare for the round trip to any attendant | q 
on the sessions of Synod has been pro- 
cured on all California divisions of the S. 


C. R. Company. 


From South Dakota comes word. 


of accessions, debt raising, contribu- 
tions to beneficence, and increased 
congregations and Sunday-schools. 
Rev. H. P. Carson, D.D., is Super- 
intendent of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions for that State. 


OBITUARY. 
Rev. John H, Reynard. 

Rev. John H. Reynard entered 
into his rest Sabbath, September 18th, 
1898, at his residence in Tacoma, 
Wash., in his fiftieth year. The bur- 
ial was at Grand Island, Neb., where 
he had served our church as pastor 
for a number of years. Mrs. Rey- 
nard with two daughters, one sister 
and three brothers, survive him. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
received his higher education at Beloit 
College, Wis., and was ordained to 
the gospel ministry in 1875 by the 
Presbytery of Kearney. During his 


ministry he has served a number of 
different churches as pastor and twice | 


members of the Synod by mail, and to 


has filled the position of Presbyterian 
missionary or pastor-at-large. His 
genial disposition, wise counsel and 
discernment of character, all of which 
were marked in him, eminently qual- 
ified him for the work of an efficient 
minister of the gospel. His services 
as pastor-at-large have been invalu- 
able to our Presbytery and its Home 
Mission Committee. He has often 
solved difficulties for our churches, 
and by his keen discernment of minis- 
ters’ adaptability for particular fields, 
has been the means of securing suit- 


Synod of California. 


The annual session of the Synod of 


P. R. R. system and the S. F. and N P, 


From Los Angeles to San Diego a spe- 
cial round trip rate of $3 for a// attendants 
has been procured on the Santa Fe rail- 
road, good going Oct. roth and 20th only, 
and returning within 30 days. Nocertzji- 
cate required, Correspondingly low rates 
from other Southern California points on 
this line 

The P. C. S. S. Co. will give their 
usual ministerial recognition on their 
steamships from all California ports, and 
all others a round-trip rate of one and one- 
half regular fare; paying full fare going 
and taking a receipt and having this en- 
dorsed the same as in case of railroads. 

Proper blanks will be furnished to all 


others on application to the Stated Clerk. 
Ministers should procure half fare per- 
mits that cover the entire distance to Los 
Angeles through the local S. P. R. R. 
agent, if on that line, and if not, by ad- 


dressing Mr. T. H. Goodman, San Fran-! @ 


cisco. Ministers not living on the lines of 


Excursion to Synod. 

Rev. B. W. Perry of San Leandro 
has arranged an excursion ‘to San 
Diego, leaving San Francisco Octo- 
ber 19th, at 4:30, reaching San Diego 
the next day at 6:30 P. M. 


the S. P. R. R. will please procure their 
usual half-fare ministerial rates to the | 
point where the S. P. lines are touched. 
Other attendants will use the special rate, 
for which a blank will be furnished by the | 
Stated Clerk on anyof thelines. Attend-. 
ants from Nevada will be obliged to pay 
the regular fare where there are no spe- 
cial round-trip rates until a point is 
reached where the special rates are ob- 
tained. Entertainment will be furnished 
at first-class places for one dollar per 
diem. Address Mr. Nat R. Titus, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, 
City Auditor’s Office, San Diego, Cal. 


Wo. S. YOUNG, Stated Clerk. 


247 East 30th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Where do you 


[here is one bookstore in % 
% San Francisco that will 
¥ supply any proper book 
published at the same price 
} it can be obtained for from 4% 
¥ either New York or Chi- § 
cago. 


, On request. 


Write them 
» to-day 


American Tract Society ; 
637 Market St. @ 


San Francisco ¥ 


Quick 
Order: 


; Department 


® So far as possible all orders : 
y are filled on day of receipt. ¥ 
,Any book ordered, if not ¥ 
y in stock, quickly obtained. ¢ 
¥ Inquiries about any book ¢ 
cheerfully and promptly % 
answered, 
American Tract Society } 

San Francisco if 


% Catalogues of any publisher : 
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NOTICE OF MEETINGS. 
Synods. 


OREGON, Oct. 13th, 7:30 Pp. M., Albany, 
Ore., First church. Sermon by Rev. 
Richard M. Hayes. Reports from perma- 
nent and special committees. Estimates 
from Presbyteries for Home Mission work 
for next fiscal year. 

WASHINGTON, October 6th, 7:30 p. m., 
Spokane, Wash., First church. 


Presbyteries. 


BENICIA, October 19th, 7:30 p. m., San 
Diego, Cal., First church. 

WALLA WALLA, October 4th, 2:00 p. m., 
Palouse, Wash. 

SPOKANE, October 4th, 7:30 p. m., Rath- 
burn, Idaho. 

OrtyMPIA, October 3d, 7:30 p. m., Puyal- 


lup, Wash. Sessional records and assess- 


ments. 

PuGET SOUND, Oct. 4th, 10:00 A, M., 
Ellensburg, Wash. Churches are re- 
quested to pay on or before that date to 
Rev. George F. Whitworth, S. C., bal- 
ance due Presbyterial Fund. 

SAN FRANCISCO, October 11th, 9:00 A. M. 
San Francisco,Calvary. Important meet- 
ing. Churches will please send synodical 

édues. 

STOCKTON, October 18th, 7:30 P. M., 
Fowler, Calif. 

SAN JOSE, October toth, 7:30 P. M., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

SACRAMENTO, October 19, 2:00 P. M., 
San Diego, Calif, First church. 

WILLAMETTE, October 11th, 7:30 P. M., 
Independence, Ore. 

SOUTHERN OREGON, October 12th, 9:00 
A.M., Yoncalla, Wash. 

EAST OREGON, October 11th, 11:00 A. M., 
Goldendale, Wash. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyrRuP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


YOUR NAME and address, if you 


have 
is all I need. —- you RHEUMATISM, 
will read wha 


; I send you, to convince you that 
Rheumatism of all kinds and in all stages can 
positively be cured by 


PHOSPHOROUS WATER 


J. G. CHOWN, AGENT, 
901 POWELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


TRY W. HH. WISEMAN 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 


T&L. SUTTER 151. 


_ Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
iD any quantity. 
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WALTER 


Established 780. 


TRADE-MARK. 


‘““A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


‘“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.’’ 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


BAKER & CO.’S 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dainties for the Sick. 

Invalid Cup Pudding.—One level 
tablespoonful of tapioca soaked for 
two hours in nearly one cup of new 
milk. Stir into this the beaten yolk 
of one fresh egg, a little sugar and 
a grain or two ofsalt. Bake ina cup 
fifteen minutes. 


French Sago Pudding.—Five des- 
sert spoonfuls of sago soaked over 
night in one cup of water. One quart 
of boiling milk, adding the sago when 
hot, and the yolks of three eggs, van- 
illa and salt to taste, and one cup of 
sugar. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth and pour into a pud- 
ding dish. Beat into it slowly the 
prepared sago. Set away to cool be- 
fore serving. This will be enougl 
for the family to enjoy, too, with the 
sick one. 


Ice Cream.—One small cup of 


ized sugar; two drops of flavoring 
extract, or one teaspoonful of straw- 
berry juice. Beat with a Dover egg- 
beater until foamy. Place in a smal: 
pail and set in a larger pail, filling 
space between with chopped ice an 
salt. Turn the inner pail in the freez 
ing mixture a few minutes, open anc 
scrape the frozen cream from 
sides. Cover again and repeat unti 
cream is frozensufficiently. A sauce! 
of ice cream can be quickly frozen 
in this way. | 


Orange and Ice.—Fill a tumbler 


| half-full with ice (chipped, by press- 


ing the point of a large pin on the 
ice) add the juice of two sour oranges 
with enough sugar to sweeten slightly. 
Very refreshing. 


— 


—- 


Teacher—‘‘Mary, make a sentence 
with ‘dogma’ as subject.’’ Mary 
(after careful thought)— ‘The dogma 
has three puppies.’’—£ x. 


cream; one tablespoonful of pulver- | 


N EVERY refined cir- 
cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 
remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 


| 
| 
| 


a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 
for home use— from a 
simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. 

A full set of attach- 
ments for ruffling, hem- 
ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices are in every 


city. 
THE SINGER 
MANF'G COMPANY. 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
z Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
| ad Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
| Pa. Never Fails to Restore Gray 
| (ie VS Hair to its Youthful Color. 
| Ss) ss Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00at Druggis 
| 
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Formerly Monarch Book 
Co., Cal. 


Is the only house west of Chicago carrying a full 
line of the latest and brst.... ,...... 


JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Agents working for us WHO BEGIN EARLY 
average $25 per week. Nodelay or heavy freights. 
Recediaiens your friendsto give usa trial. IT | 
WILL PAY YOU, and they will save money by 
dealing with us instead of se ‘ding eastand taking 
chances of disappointing subscribers about time 
of delivery. Send for circulars and our special 
terms. Address | 


M. A. THOMPSON, Proprietor | 
Oakland. Cal., Dep’t 0 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. Remodeted, 


320 BUSH STREET 
Above Montgomery. Elegantly Refurnished. 


275 ROOMS. 


100 Reoms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, pass the door. 
Y. M.C. A. San Francisco, Cal. 
Office Hours: and Tel. Black 2°21. F. O. JOHNSO N 


and GIRLS! 


We offer vou a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn bu-iness methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


Steel Alloy Church and Schooi Bells. 
\atalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillebere. 


THE ID'S. 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD”’ 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 
etc. 

Sold only in original bottles of i1C0 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA 4&4 CO.,N. Y. 


25, 27 Market St., S. F. 


Does it Pay 
to Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


$10.00 


as part paywent, if you purchase one 
of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO.., 


933 Market St., Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco. 


WESTMINSTER. 


CASH STORE 


Just for Fun. 


‘‘There’s a young woman who 


‘(How 


‘‘Teaches arith- 


makes little things count.’’ 
does she do 


‘metic in a primary school.’’—Boston 
Globe. 
Nurse— ‘‘Tommy, there’s some 


jam on your cheek.’’ Tommy (with 
interest )}— ‘‘There isn’t any worth eat- 
ing, is there ?)’—/Punch. 


‘‘Tommy,’’ said the teacher to a 
pupil in the juvenile class, ‘“‘what is 
syntax?’ guess it must be the 
tax on whiskey,’’ replied Tommy.— 
Chicago News. 


The judge (sternly)—‘‘The next 
person who interrupts the proceed- 
‘ings will be expelled from the court- 


room.’’ The prisoner (enthusiasti- 
cally 
‘‘What firmness, father?’’ 


“Firmness, my boy, is obstinacy in 
_ourselves.’’ what is obstinacy ?”’ 
“Obstinacy is firmness in somebody 
else.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Mother—‘‘Joe, why do you suppose 
that old hen persists in laying in the 
coal-bin?’’ Joe—‘‘Why, mother, | 
think she has seen the sign, ‘Now is 
the time to layin your coal.’’’—Zife. 


‘They say Lieutenant Hobson has 
shown considerable sharpness in look- 
ing after the business of raising those 
Spanish warships.’’ “Sharp as a 
raiser, eh ?’’ —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mother—‘‘Johnny, stop using such 
dreadful language!’ Johnny—" Well. 
mother, Shakespeare’ uses 
Mother—'‘Then don't play with 
he’s no fit companion for you.’ 
Tit-Bits. 


‘‘Were you frightened, Willard ?’’ 
asked Mr. Grimes of his little boy, 
‘whom he had sent on an errand after 
dark. ‘Well, I should say so!” an- 
-swered the little fellow. “The streaks 
of scaredness just run up and down 
my legs.” 


Members of chapters will be inter- 
ested to know that badges of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
made of celluloid, silk, rolled and 
solid gold enameled, in the shape of 
buttons, catch pins and scarf pins, 
‘ranging in price from five cents to 
one dollar each, are on sale at the 
American Tract Society, 637 Market 


street, San Francisco. 
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Points.... 


ABOUT THE NEW 


Dictionary... 
OF THE BIBLE 


For Every Reader and Student of the Bible. 


IT SAVES MONEY—for almost every subject which is connected with the Bible is here treated thor- 
oughly by the highest authority in each department, and it thus covers most concisely a range of 
topics which ordinarily would fill a library of volumes, many of which would be costly, and the neces- 
sary purchase of which is thus saved. 


IT SAVES TIME—for it gives briefly the result of long hours of study and research which would be 
practically impossible to most, but the fruits of which are here within the reach of all. 


IT SAVES WORK-—for it selects the best authors on each subject, saving continuous reading to find them; 
it gives each subject concise yet thorough treatment, proportioned to its imporiance, thus saying 
much labor; and it gives the final conclusion of close and long investigation, often among sources in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader and frequently among books not printed in English. 


IT GIVES THE LARGEST SCHOLARSHIP—including amongst its authors very many of the highest 
scbolars in England, Scotland, Germany and the United States, among whom are represented Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Munich, Princeton, Andover, Chicago, Yale, Harvard, &c., 
&c., and among whom all evangelical denominations are represented, thus rendering the work im- 
partial and free from sectarian bias. 

IT GIVES THE LATEST RESEARCH—as in the field of history, in the articles on Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, &c., &c.; in the field of literature, in the articles on the Apocryphal Books, Bible, Canon, &c. 

IT GIVES THE LATEST INFORMATION—as in the field of Archeology, in the articles by W. Flinders 
Petrie, &c.; in the field of geography, in the articles by Selah Merrill, Captain Conder, &c. 

IT HELPS TO ANSWER INQUIRY—by giving the latest and most authoritative information about all 
historical, biographieal, geographical, &c., topics. 

IT HELPS TO SATISFY DOUBT AND CLEAR THOUGHT—by removing misunderstandings, uncer- 
tainties and lack of knowledge, and directly solving difficulties in fact and in theology for people 
who read and think, 


ae—AS A WORKING TOOL FOR THE MINISTER» 


IT EXPLAINS AND ILLUSTRATES THE SCRIPTURES—by the aid of the best minds writing in the 
clearest and most inspiring manner. 

IT FRESHENS THOUGHT—for without the deep study of the scholar, for which most ministers have no 
time or strength, it enables him to reach the highest scholarly conclusions and thus keep abreast of 
the times. 

IT SUGGESTS THEMES--of every variety of subject: as in the first volume on the subject of Biography, 
see the articles on Abraham, David, Elijah, Elisha, Esau, &c.; on the subjects of the Historica] 
books, see the articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, &c.; on the subjects 
of the Prophetical books, see the articles on Ezekiel, Amos, &c.; on the subjects of the Epistles, see 
the articles on Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians and the Catholic Epistles; on the subject of Bibli- 
cal Theology, see the articles on the Atonement, Baptism, Covenant, Faith, &c., &c.; on the subject 
of Future Things, see the articles on Eschatology and Apocalyptic Literature. 


IN FOUR IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES OF ABOUT 900 PAGES EACH, WITH MAPS AND ILLUS- 
~ TRATIONS. SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $6.00 per volume; in Half Morocco, $8.00 per volume. 
Special Terms and Inducements to Early Subscribers. 


Full particulars sent on application es 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PACIFIC OFFICE, 121 PHELAN BUILDING, - - + SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Twenty 
unny 
tories 


They relate to Mark Twain’s 
eccentricities, and his aptness 
in making the most ordinary 
episodes appear ludicrous. The 
stories are brimful of fun. 


When | Stood Face to 
Face With Death 


Miss Wilkins in Her 
New England Home 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
graphic story of his fear- 
ful exile of 278 days at 


An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘ Jerome’”’ and 
‘*Pembroke’”’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 


the North Pole, when her; going out to walk 

- his comrades daily with her og; with her 
dropped dead at his side, favorite cat ; and in an 
and when all waited day evening gown ready for 
by day for death to come. a reception. 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 
The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who has de- 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. 


These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Evening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Was established in 1728 by 
Benjamin Franklin. It is 
handsomely illustrated and 
gives weekly the best serials, 
short stories and sketches 
the world can produce. The 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. Both our 
publications, balance of the 
year as an introduction, for 
only Twenty-five Cents, 
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